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FRIENDS AND LOVERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



LORD SYLVERTRES SUIT. 




ORD SYLVERTRE wins his 
case with Mrs Arminger the 
minute he enters the room. He 
comes in, looking so extremely dubious 
of his reception, that the mother of the 
girl he has been wooing feels satisfied that 
he will not think that girl has been lightly 
won. 

' You know what I have come here for, 
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fellow I am, and if he satisfies you, will 
you give me your daughter ? ' 

' Don is sure to satisfy me a$ far as 
you are concerned,* she says cordially. * I 
think I know you well through my son 
already ; but I know my daughter better. 
Before you ask my consent, you have, of 
course, obtained you father's ? * 

' Well, no, to tell the truth, I have taken 
that for granted ; my father has never 
thwarted me in any reasonable thing.' 

* Lord Timerton may be justified in con- 
sidering this an unreasonable thing. My 
child is very precious to me. Before I 
agree to giving her up I must be well 
assured that the one to whom I give 
her will secure for her all the tender 
regard, all the delicate consideration by 
which she has been surrounded from- her 
cradle.' 



Lord Sylvertres Suit, 3 

* I love her as much as even you can 
desire,' he says simply and earnestly. 

* I believe you thoroughly ; but your 
family — how will they take this wish of 
yours ? For it can be nothing but a wish 
of yours to be engaged to Trixy till your 

side has spoken.' 

* My mother will adore Trixy, and as 
for Elinor, Don's sister will be the most 
welcome sister-in-law I can give her.' 

He laughs a cheery meaning laugh as he 
says this. But Mrs Arminger steadily ig- 
nores his meaning. Whatever there may 
be looming between Don and Lady Elinor, 
is a veiled mystery to her as yet. Her 
son has not yet confided it to her, there- 
fore she will not notice any allusion to it. 

' And your father "i You don't say a 
word of the one who must be the real 
arbiter of your destiny with my daughter.' 

* I admit that my father is crotchety, but 
I am confident of being able to talk him 



Unconsciously Mrs Arminger's head 
settles itself into a prouder pose. 

' My dear Lord Sylvertre, I am pleased 
as a mother must be that you have thought 
my daughter the one woman in the world 
best fitted to be your wife ; when you 
bring me your father's consent to your 
marriage with her, you shall have mine. 
Until then there must be no engagement.' 

' May I see Trixy ?' he asks anxiously. 

* Certainly,' she says heartily. ' I can 
trust you to tell her my terms, and I can 
trust my child to keep them. I will tell 
Trixy to come to you.' 

Trixy, waiting in a tempestuous state 
of mind in her own room for the sum- 
mons which seems to her so very long in 
coming, answers her mother's knock pre- 
sently with flying feet and a trembling 
inquiry, — 
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' Mother dearest, are you satisfied ? ' 

'As far as he is concerned, yes, dear. 
But he has a father, remember, and till 
that father endorses his son's request, 
you cannot be engaged. Remember that, 
Trixy. And now go down and see him, 
as I have promised you shall.' 

The gilt is off the gingerbread, the 
bloom off the plum ; the sweetest odours 
of the roses of love must not be inhaled 
by them yet. 

' The happy prince with joyful eyes/ 
who is waiting for Trixy, longs to clasp 
the girl to his heart, and press the dia- 
mond ring he has brought for his affianced 
on her finger; but he does not dare to 
offer either the ring or the embrace in 
defiance of Mrs Arminger's unwritten 
law. 

* Tm as sure of my father in the end 
as I am of myself,' he says, and Trixy, 
who is trying to seem interested in a 



' But you're not sure of him in the 
beginning — is that it ? ' 

' He never thoroughly likes a plan 
until he has looked at it all round, and 
viewed it in every aspect. In fact, he 
likes to keep up our habits of obedience, 
but I know how to manage him, and 
invariably get my own way in the end/ 

' I shall be glad when you've got it in 
this matter,' Trixy says, half laughing as 
she speaks, hoping to conceal the nervous 
agitation which has possession of her. 

Assuredly the girl's is a trying position 
just now. Her mother has set a task, 
which Trixy finds a hard one to perform. 
She has, in fact, to keep her lover aloof 
from her on an undemonstrative friendly 
platform, though she has accepted him 
for her future husband, and promised to 
be his loving wife. 
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' I shall have to choose an auspicious 
hour to break the news to him/ Sylvertre 
says, unconsciously letting her perceive 
that he is more in doubt and fear of his 
father than he has professed to be ; * but 
I suppose in the meantime I may come 
here and see you ? ' 

* I think you had better not.' 

* Trixy ! won't you care to see me ? ' 
he asks, in pained tones. 

There is a spice of the unjust selfish- 
ness of his sex about Lord Sylvertre, 
and it seems hard to him that he may 
not see the girl of his heart as often as 
he likes, though he can't consult her 
dignity by proclaiming her as such at once. 

' Perhaps I might get to care too much, 
and then, when your father has looked at 
the case in every aspect, and failed to 
find it pleasing, you might never come 
again ; then there would be nothing for 
me to do but to put my head under my 



from you, Trixy. No human power will 
detach me from you, if you are staunch/ 

' Fifty fathers might reasonably be ex- 
pected to fail — theirs would be such di- 
vided authority ; but I shall not defy Lord 
Timerton if, after *' looking at me all 
round/* as you say, he finds me wanting/ 

*At least you will let me call on Mrs 
Arminger every day ? It will only be 
two or three days at the utmost that 
things will be unsettled. When I bring 
my father's consent, as I shall in a day 
or two, you will think you have been too 
stern to me, Trixy/ 

He has risen and come near to her as 
he says this ; and now he is bending down, 
and his lips almost touch the soft, nut- 
brown hair that waves over her brow. 
But Trixy, though her whole heart yearns 
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towards him, knows that, if she keeps 
faith with her mother, no kiss must pass 
between this man and herself till he is 
her affianced husband. 

She looks up unflinchingly ; it is hard 
to throw a shade of rebuke into her 
manner when all the while she is loving 
him so well ; but a promise spoken or 
implied to * mother * is a very sacred thing 
in the estimation of these Arminger girls. 

*You have come to shake hands and 
say " good-bye " for a time ; haven't you, 
Lord Sylvertre ? ' she says quietly, holding 
out her steady, slender hand. 

* This is a cold parting,' he murmurs, 
but Trixy rises now and draws herself 
up. 

* If you knew how it tries me that you 
should seem not to understand the reason 
why, that you should seem not to wish to 
help me,' she says falteringly. 

And as she says this, he resolves more 



goes back to the drawing-room, and finds 
her mother there alone. 

* You have just missed Don/ Mrs Armin- 
ger says ; ' he loitered on here till nearly 
six, hoping that one of you girls would 



come in/ 



* You haven't told Don about me, have 
you ? ' Trixy asks quickly. 

* Yes, dear. We have never had mys- 
teries or secrets in the family yet; we 
won't let the love-affairs be the means of 
introducing them.' 

* You're right, I'm sure,' Trixy sighs, 
' but I feel so uncommonly like being re- 
jected by Lord Timerton as unsuited to 
the character and requirements of his 
family ; and if that's the case, Sylvertre 
and I will have to go on for years, maybe 
for ever, attached but not united. I've 
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told him I won't defy his father myself, 
and given him to understand that he 
mustn't do it either ; but I am sorry that 
I have to be approved and chosen by 
another man besides the man who wants 
to marry me. It's so very unlikely that 
both father and son will prefer me to 
any other girl in London for Lord 
Sylvertre's wife and the future Countess 
of Timerton.' 

' Whatever comes of this, Trixy, re- 
member we are powerless to avert dis- 
appointment from you, but we are power- 
ful in the perfect rectitude of our conduct. 
They may cut us, but they can't censure 

us.' 

* What does Don say, mother ? * 
' That you must be prepared for opposi- 
tion from Lord Timerton, who has what 
Don calls an almost besotted sense of the 
magnitude of his position ; but Don says 
Sylvertre will conquer in the end.' 



thinks, and something seems to tell her 
that Sylvertre will fight for Trixy very 
manfully and well. 

Meanwhile two or three things have 
been happening at Timerton House, which 
have not been conducive to Lord Timer- 
ton's peace of mind or sense of great- 
ness. 

In the first place his sister, Lady Ken- 
wyn, has been quoted, and worse than 
this, sneered at and derided in the public 
press as being either an arch-duper in the 
cause of spiritualism, or a dupe and tool 
of the first water. Her ladyship is in the 
habit now of introducing paid charlatans 
who are professors of spiritualism in all 
its branches into good society at her own 
house, and the orgies which take place 
under her noble auspices are making her 
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a laughing-stock in the world to which she 
belongs. 

In the second place his niece, Lady 
Victoria Gardiner (whose gay and ddbon- 
naire way of kicking her heels over all 
social traces, has been a thorn in his flesh 
since her childhood), has carried ofif his 
daughter Elinor to Lady Vic's own little 
bijou nest, The Keg at Barnes. 

And, in the third place. Lady Vic has 
committed the cruel and unpardonable in- 
discretion of assuming in a pretty little 
note to her uncle that he can't possibly be 
annoyed at Elinor's being with her, as his 
favourite, Don Arminger, is of the party. 

* What the deuce does that precious 
niece of yours mean by writing such a 
letter as this to me ? Coupling Elinor's 
name with that fellow Arminger's, in a 
way that I'd like to whip her at the cart- 
tail for doing,' Lord Timerton says one 
morning, striding into his wife's private 



trusted might explode and demolish her. 

Lady Timerton flurriedly picks the 
letter up, and without meanly reminding 
him that Lady Vic is his niece, not hers, 
proceeds to read the combustible epistle. 

* Well ? ' he says, with rather a savage 
and alarming note of interrogation when 
she has finished it. 

* Victoria always expresses herself so 
prettily,' Lady Timerton says cheerfully, 
not having the faintest idea which way the 
wind is blowing her lord's temper. 

* Does she ! ' he exclaims with such 
ferocity that she jumps in her chair ; ' and 
it's a pretty subject that she expresses her- 
self about, isn't it.'* And it's a pretty 
prospect that you are preparing for your 
daughter. I solemnly declare that what- 
ever evil or misery may come to your 
children in after life, it will be your doing ; 
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it will be you they have to thank for it alL 
You encourage them to set themselves up 
against me ; you encourage Sylvertre's ex- 
travagance, and Elinor's idiotic and dis- 
graceful feeling for Arminger, and now 
you actually approve and applaud your 
niece's indecent conduct in getting my 
daughter to that den of iniquity, The 
Keg.' 

' You make my blood run cold, Timer- 
ton,' the poor lady says tremblingly. 

' You and your tribe make mine run hot 
enough,' he roars. ' Victoria Gardiner is 
a woman who — ' 

He is raving out his denunciation with 
such volume and force that he does not 
hear the door open and a servant an- 
nounce ' Lady Kenwyn,' and so he de- 
clares Victoria Gardiner to be a woman 
who is unfit to enter a decent house, in 
the presence of her astounded mother. 

When he does awake to the situation it 



may have been one of the queenly attri- 
butes of Catherine de Medicis. 

' Were you under the dominion of an 
evil spirit, Timerton, or did you know 
you were speaking of your niece — my 
child ? ' she asks in her low, soft, placid 
accents. But her blue eyes flash proudly 
as she speaks, and Lord Timerton wishes 
that his subjective wife only had been the 
recipient of his opinion concerning his 
niece. 

* I was under the dominion of a spirit of 
fatherly indignation that my daughter 
should have been persuaded by yours to 
go to The Keg in the society of men and 
women of whom I highly disapprove,' he 
explains rather shufflingly. 

* Oh, is that all ? ' Lady Kenwyn says 
indolently, accepting the explanation, for 
her mind is full of revelation she has just 
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received through the mediumship of an 
accomplished American, who is in such a 
highly rarified * circle ' that he is enabled to 
read clearly the closest secrets of all who 
approach him antagonistically. As the 
secrets and thoughts he attributes to these 
unwary ones are in all instances the re- 
verse of praiseworthy or even reputable, 
his power is becoming widely acknow- 
ledged, and he is much respected, and has 
great reliance placed in him by the faith- 
ful who believe in and take council with 
him. 

' Oh, is that all } Really, I think you 
may be quite satisfied that Victoria has 
no second-rate people with her ; indeed, 
I consider her painfully fastidious and 
worldly. Her manner to dear Mr Mott' 
— Mr Mott is the new medium — * was 
really most repellent when I took him 
to one of her at-homes.' 

I give her credit for objecting to re- 
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phrasing his censure much less harshly 
than he would do if Lady Vic were listen- 
ing to him instead of her mother. 

He is still smarting under his sense 
of having been cowed into comparative 
silence respecting her daughters indis- 
cretions by his foolish sister, and lash- 
ing himself into fury at the thought of 
Elinor's name being coupled with Don 
Arminger's, when his only son Sylvertre 
rather solemnly requests an interview with 
him. 

* I suppose it's the old story ? You've 
been imprudent and extravagant, and now 
you come to me to free you from the 
fruits of your folly/ Lord Timerton says 
gruffly. 

For it is true that on two or three 
occasions, excellent fellow as Sylvertre is, 
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he has found himself compelled to apply to 
his father to relieve him of debts which, 
in all integrity, he ought not to have 
incurred. 

* No, it's not money ; in fact, it's nothing 
disagreeable in any way this time, sir,' 
Sylvertre says, trying a gay laugh, which 
catches his breath before he can bring it to 
a natural conclusion, and causes him to 
gasp in an undignified way. 

* It's something you're in a great hurry 
about, apparently,' Lord Timerton says 
dryly, * for you've run yourself out of 
breath, it appears, and now you're tumbling 
over your own words. If it's not the old 
story, what is it, may I ask ? ' 

'Well, it's the old, old story, "love," not 
money, sir ! ' Sylvertre says with a certain 
frank shyness that is very becoming to his 
young manhood, but which his father 
chooses to seem to regard sarcastically. 
' I have asked the dearest girl that ever 



am married/ 

* The best way you can, is the only 
answer I can make to that last question, 
until I know who the lady is, and what 
her people can settle on her.' 

* The lady — * Sylvertre is beginning, 
when his father looks up with such angry 
suspicious interrogation in the eyes 
that gleam under the bent and bushy 
brows, that the young man pauses in- 
voluntarily. 

' The lady is — a great fool if without a 
large fortune of her own she thinks of 
marrying you. Out with it all — who is 
she?' 

* Don Arminger's sister ; the second 
one — the very pretty one, and I don't 
fancy she has any fortune.' 

' I don't fancy she has, either,' Lord 
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Timerton says savagely ; ' and deuce a 
bit of my consent will you gain to have 
any nearer or further connection with Don 
Arminger or his family/ 

The old man throws himself back in his 
chair as he speaks, fuming and foaming 
in a frenzy of passion which makes his son 
fear he is going to have a fit. But the 
paroxysm passes away without anything 
fatal happening, and rather to Sylvertre's 
relief, his father brings the interview to a 
close with these words, — 

* Don't look so frightened, my boy ; 
Tve had one or two of these attacks, but 
I get over them quickly when Tm left 
quiet and to myself ; you must leave me 
to myself now/ 

So in obedience to this desire Sylvertre 
leaves his father, feeling disconsolately that 
he has not made much headway towards 
gaining the object which is now nearest 
to his heart, and knowing that he does not 



' The poor old governor ! he looked 
awfully bad for a few moments. I should 
never have forgiven myself if anything 
bad had come of that struggle. If he 
had only listened to me, and heard how 
determined Mrs Arminger and Trixy are 
to abide by his decision, he wouldn't 
have got into that way; but he never 

will listen.' 

As day after day passes, and still Lord 
Sylvertre does not come near the Ar- 
mingers, and still Don stays away from 
them because he does not dare to trust 
himself near Constance Fielding, a long- 
ing to get back to Clyst again comes upon 
Mrs Arminger. 

It is evident that Maud is the only 
one of the party who is perfectly at rest 
in London. Her picture has made a great 
sensation, and has been sold for a corre- 
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spending price. She is hard and heartily 
at work on another, and when she is 
not working she is employed much to 
her own satisfaction, in finding out the 
latent good that is in her cousin Donald. 
' Altogether would we were safely back 
at Clyst ! ' Mrs Arminger sighs. 





CHAPTER II. 

'GLADLY, DEAR DOn!' 

!N spite of Don Arminger's sense 
of responsibility about the ex- 
pedition of which he has the 
organisation, and which has been deferred ; 
in spite of his uncertainty as to his rela- 
tions with Lady Elinor, and his hopeless- 
ness as to Miss Fielding; in spite, too, 
of his never long-dormant disapprobation 
of Lady Vic and her clique, Don cannot 
help finding his visit to The Keg pleasant. 
The Keg itself is the prettiest thatched 
cottage of the picturesque nondescript 
order of architecture that may be imagined. 
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It stands on a rhododendron and rose- 
bush decorated lawn, round which a little 
river runs nearly all the way. Its rooms 
are light and airy, small and numerous, 
and are furnished with every conceivable 
luxury in a miscellany of styles. There 
is no Queen Anne severity about any of 
the furniture or decorations. Yet such an 
exquisite taste presides that nothing looks 
florid, though a good deal of colour is 
employed ; and though everything is of 
refined beauty, nothing looks too fine for 
constant use. 

There is refined beauty too in the 
women who lounge upon and about these 
things, which, for all their comfortable 
luxurious appearance, are so perfectly 
adapted to the place and the people who 
use them, that even Don Arminger can- 
not bring himself to denounce them as 
sensuous superfluities. 

' Now, Mr Arminger,' Lady Vic says 



and is surprised, and a little sorry to find 
he likes it. ' Now, Mr Arminger, you're 
quite ready with book and bell, I know. 
Have you found the demon you came to 
exorcise ? ' 

' I came at your invitation, and you 
made no mention of any demon.' 

' I believe I mentioned a few of my 
friends,' she says, laughing the ringing 
merry laugh which seems to belong to the 
sunshiny side of life, but which frequently 
is at its loudest when a woman feels the 
shadows darkening over her. * I believe 
I mentioned a few of my friends ; knowing 
what you thought of them, I didn't go 
into exhaustive descriptions of them ; but 
there's one coming to-night on purpose 
for you, Don ' — she grows beautifully eager 
and confidential as she speaks — *Charldale, 
Lord Charldale, you know him, don't you ? 
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He has a thousand good points, and two 
thousand faults and follies to balance them. 
I want you to get him on your expedi- 
tion, and save him from — himself ! ' 

* Himself means alcohol, unlimited, 
doesn't it ? ' Don asked, remembering that 
Lord Charldale was the one apparently 
preferred to himself by Constance at Lady 
Timerton's ball. 

* Charldale is a man you will take the 
greatest interest in when you come to 
know him well.' 

'May I be defended from such know- 
ledge,' but he wishes he had bitten his 
tongue out before it had spoken such 
words, when she says, — 

*Oh, don't say that; redeem him from 
this one sapping, ruining fault if you can, 
not only because he's a good fellow when 
he's himself, but because he's going to 
marry your mother's friend, that lovely 
Miss Fielding.' 



paragraphed in two or three of the society 
papers to-day ; but as the same papers 
say IVe eloped with a baby-peer who 
won't attain his majority till I am in the 
sere and yellow, perhaps it isn't true. 
Meantime, do your best for him. You'd 
like Miss Fielding to have a husband 
who can keep himself straight, and look 
the world in the face, I'm sure ; and you'll 
please Elinor by doing it. Elinor's so 
superior to all littleness that's she's quite 
delighted to hear the country beauty is 
likely to carry off the match of the season.' 

* I'm always glad to be able to please 
any member of Lord Timerton's family, 
but why do you make a point of my 
pleasing Lady Elinor especially ? ' he says 
boldly. 

But Lady Vic only laughs and walks 
away to join some other guests, saying, — 
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' Oh, don't be so sly, Don ! Tm not to 
be deceived, either by Elinors faint pro- 
tests or your assumed unconsciousness/ 

He is vexed with her for not crediting 
him with being as innocent of all lover- 
like designs on Lady Elinor as he seems 
to be ; but the more important subject of 
Constance's engagement to Lord Charldale 
takes his thoughts away from himself. 

That Constance — the sweetest, bravest, 
truest-hearted, clearest-minded girl he has 
ever known — should have freely promised 
herself to the aristocratic young sot, whose 
besetting sin is a by-word and scorn in 
society, shocks and astounds him. 

That she of all women in the world 
should have been snared by rank and posi- 
tion ! That a title should have caught her 
independent, unconventional soul ! 

* There^s absolutely nothing in the fel- 
low's appearance to catch her fancy even 
for a day ; young as he is, he's bloated and 



making himself a laughing-stock in his 
cups ; he'll neglect her ; and I must stand 
by and see this sacrifice consummated, 
because, forsooth, Tm not her brother, and 
have no right to speak. Oh, little Con- 
stance, better that the bull had done for 
me that day, than that you should have 
told me you'd ' Love me all your life, 
and that this should be the end of 

it; 

He despises himself for letting the 
thought of the woman who is leaving 
him for such an one as Charldale haunt 
him as it does. But he cannot lay the 
ghost of the happy possibility that came 
across him only the other day. 

Then he remembers that he has no 
right to feel the faintest touch of anger, 
or even of disappointment. He remem- 
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bers that the peculiar relations into which 
he has been thrust with Lady Elinor 
through Sylvertre's unguardedness and 
precipitancy, have made him hold aloof 
from and seem to shun Constance. 

What other could she think than that he 
had grown as careless of her in reality as 
he was in seeming ? If, that is, she 
thought of him at all ! 

Still, she ought to have been more loyal 
to the promise of her beautiful, indepen- 
dent, high-spirited childhood than to have 
given herself to a man who would never 
be able to take care of her, since he was 
rarely able to take care of himself. 

* rd rather see her dead than ever hear 
her name bandied about,' he tells him- 
self passionately, and he almost makes up 
his mind to go the next morning to his 
mother and beseech her to use her influ- 
ence with Constance to break off the 
match with Lord Charldale. 



will. If all these are in favour of Lord 
Charldale, how can he (Don) come with 
objections and reasons against the match, 
however well-founded these may be ? 
Possibly his own mother may deride him 
for cavilling at what is so distinctly an 
advantageous match in society's estima- 
tion, for contact with the world makes 
people very worldly. Or even if his 
mother is on his side, Constance may 
very likely resent his absurd presumption 
in attempting to preserve her in peace 
and safety. 

He can*t risk that. Constance's con- 
temptuous resentment would be the final 
crushing straw, so he determines not to 
bring it upon himself, but to let what is 
inevitable take its course. 

It is rather unfortunate and detrimental 
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to the course of his true love that Lady 
Elinor should be the one to break in upon 
his miserably resigned meditations. For 
she has known him so long and 'well that 
insensibly she adapts herself to any mood 
he may be in. 

Unfortunately, too, it happens that Lady 
Elinor has just had a brief and hurried 
note from her brother, telling her that he 
has spoken to his father about his love for 
and hopes respecting Beatrice Arminger, 
and adding, — 

' Though the governor looks blackly 
enough upon the project now, he*ll come 
round in time, I feel sure of that ; mean- 
while we must wait.' 

Elinor comes in with her head full of 
this news which she has just had from her 
brother, and without consideration she 
takes it for granted that Don must know 
what is going on between her brother and 
his sister. Accordingly without prelude 
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about papa giving his consent in time ; in 
the meantime, Syl says, *' we must be 
patient." ' 

She speaks the last words in inverted 
commas, meaning Don to understand that 
she is quoting Sylvertre about his own 
case. But the misfortune is that ' spoken' 
inverted commas are not visible to the 
naked eye. In this case, too, Don's mind 
is clouded with the foregone conclusion, 
that the only love-affair about which 
Sylvertre is likely to speak to his father 
is the one Sylvertre erroneously imagines 
is going on between his sister Elinor and 
Don Arminger. 

Driven to bay, feeling disheartened and 
disgusted with the fate rumour is assigning 
to Constance Fielding, remembering all he 
owes, or imagines he owes, to Sylvertre 
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and Sylvertre's family, Don Arminger 
succumbs to the fate that seems to be 
forced upon him. 

* I have no right to ask you to share 
such a lot as mine/ he says gravely, and 
with such emotion, that Lady Elinor feels 
satisfied he must indeed love her wildly 
and well to be so utterly overcome ; ' but 
if Sylvertre has half won your father's 
consent, may I hope to win yours ? ' 

' You mean — do you mean my consent 
to — to — ' 

She pauses in confusion and perplexity, 
and he is chivalrously desirous of not 
leaving her in doubt a moment longer. 

' Your consent to be my wife.* 

' Oh, Don, gladly, gladly, dear Don,' she 
says, bending her stately head, and stretch- 
ing out her hands towards him, half in 
protection, as it seems to his uneasy 
observation, a little in appealing surrender. 
'Gladly, dear Don, but it's not papas 



I thought you knew all about it, or I 
would have been more lucid.' 

'With Trixy!' he says, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity of expressing the 
deep surprise he feels at this revelation to 
conceal the deeper chagrin which is his 
portion for having blundered into a trap 
which has not even been laid for him. 

' Yes, with Trixy,' Lady Elinor says, 
seating herself in a lounge-chair opposite 
to him, and complacently fanning herself ; 
* but now please leave Sylvertre and Trixy 
alone, and tell me what peace-offering 
you'll take to papa when you propose to 
rob him of his daughter. He'll flame and 
flare at first, of course, I warn you of that, 
but when he finds you are determined, and 
what's more to the point, that I am deter- 
mined, he'll give way.' 
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She gives him an encouraging glance as 
she says this, but it is unheeded by him. 
He is resting his elbow on the table, and 
his hand supports his forehead, and half 
covers his eyes. Anything more unlike 
the picture of a successful lover can 
scarcely be imagined. 

* You're not cast down by the prospect 
of a little opposition are you, Don ? ' she 
asks rather sharply, presently, for there is 
something about Don's frigid acceptance 
of the situation which palls her pride. 

* I promise to meet the opposition in 
any spirit you desire,' he says a little too 
courteously. 

Her head gives an impatient toss in- 
voluntarily. 

' Meet it in the spirit you would meet 
anything else that was adverse to your 
honour or your love,' she says, and then 
she rises slowly, very slowly, and saying 
something about its being time to go and 



lover making an effort either to detain her, 
or to embrace the tips of her fingers. 

What has made him do it ? What has 
led him on to conduct himself like an ass 
— like such a precipitant ass ? Why had 
he acted on the impulse to save her from 
humiliation at such a heavy cost to him- 
self ? And after all, if he had only waited 
another minute it would have been made 
clear to him that there was no humiliation 
to her involved in the matter ! It would 
have been shown to him that she was 
speaking of her father with reference to 
her brother's case, not to her own. 

What evil genius had presided over the 
inauspicious moment of his making an 
offer which he must always regard as a 
sacrifice of himself (* heart ' being merely 
another word for *self' on these occa- 
sions), and which the lady's family will 
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always regard as a piece of presumption, 
however tolerantly they may treat it. 

As for Lady Elinor being the slave to 
anything approaching to a violent or in- 
tensely romantic attachment to himself, he 
is not weak enough to imagine anything 
so absurd for a moment. He understands 
thoroughly that Elinor has grown fond 
enough of him to accept the position of 
his wife, partly because she is fond of him, 
and partly because she will not have it 
said that she is trammelled by her father's 
prejudices. But his prophetic soul tells 
him that though she will accept the position 
it will fail to satisfy her. 

His prophetic feeling is even more cor- 
rect and true than he thinks it. In a 
thousand little intangible ways, and by 
a myriad signs Lady Elinor, if she be- 
comes his wife, will unwittingly give him 
to understand that she is remembering 
and regretting. 



has done it, and he must bear the conse- 
quences as manfully as may be. Retro- 
spective lamentation is but a currish and 
cowardly thing at the best, and there is 
nothing of the cur or coward about Don 
Arminger yet. What an uncongenial wife 
may make him by-and-by, remains to be 
seen. 

While he sits where Lady Elinor left 
him, trying to think out the manliest and 
best course, and strenuously purposing to 
pursue it, Lady Elinor herself has made 
her way to her cousin's room, where Lady 
Vic is alone, according to promise, waiting 
for her. 

' Well, how did he take Sylvertre's 
news ? Did it embolden him to speak 
the clenching words ? ' 

* He spoke them, but under the influence 
of a mistake, I honestly believe,* Lady 
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Elinor says laughingly. Then she tells 
Lady Vic how she had begun to quote 
Sylvertre, and how Don, misunderstanding 
her, had applied what she was telling him 
of her brother to his own case. 

* So he s taken heart of grace at last, 
has he ?' Lady Vic muses. * I'm not a bit 
in love with Don Arminger myself ; but as 
you are, I suppose I must congratulate 
you, dear. My own impression is that 
you will find you won't like it altogether ; 
but then no woman ever does like it 
altogether^i so you won't be singular. 
When is he going to face your father ? ' 

* I don't know. Now, please, Vic, 
don't make a joke of it, for when papa 
hears it, it will be no joke. I'm not going 
to be crushed out of shape like mamma, 
though. I know beforehand that papa 
will talk as if I wanted to marry the 
footman or the groom, but if Don sticks 
to it I will.' 



sure my worthy spouse isn't. Oh dear, 
dear, dear ! what nice young men you and 
I used to plan we'd marry in our nursery 
days, Nell, and now Tve married a brute, 
and youVe going to marry a prig/ 

* He's not that,' Lady Elinor says 
warmly. 

* Yes he is, in a way. He's so disgust- 
ingly superior to all the little venial faults 
and follies of our world that he'll either 
make you ashamed of belonging to it, or 
afraid to say you're not ashamed. But 
never mind, Nell ; cheer up. Very likely 
you'll be safe, and that's something. 

Lady Vic is serious for half a minute as 
she says this, and her cousin looks at her 
uneasily. 

' What do you mean, Vic ? ' 

* Never mind what I mean now ; you'll 
learn that soon enough. I wish I hadn't 
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called Don Arminger a prig. He's the 
best man I know, and if ever he tells you 
I'm not fit to speak to he'll be right. 
Now, Nell, my child, we must dress. I 
do hope Charldale will keep straight till 
we go to bed. It's so unpleasant when 
he lurches against little tables in the draw- 
ing-room. Let us hope Miss Fielding 
will redeem him.' 





CHAPTER III. 

'that girl's mother.' 

HEN Lord Timerton comes quite 
to himself after requesting his 
son to leave him alone, in order 
to recover himself, his first impulse, 
naturally enough, is to send for his 
wife, and accuse her of being accessory 
to the evil and corrupt deeds of her 
son. 

She comes to him breathless, panting, 
and flushed, and Lord Timerton hates a 
woman whose circulation and complexion 
are not always in good order. 

* What is it ? * she begins excitedly, as 
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she waddles down the room towards him. 
'They said you were not well, and I 
fancied there had been words between 
Sylvertre and you.' 

* I wish you wouldn't puff so ; you raise 
such a gale that I shall be having neur- 
algia in my head/ he says, putting his 
protecting hand over the ear that is nearest 
to her, ' and I wish you wouldn't employ 
" fancy " with regard to Sylvertre and me. 
The boy and I are on the most friendly 
terms. No one can say I don't love my 
boy, and haven't dealt liberally by him, 
but when you encourage him to go out 
and entangle himself with people of whom 
I can t approve, I suppose you will grant 
me that it is time for me to speak.' 

* Oh, Timerton, what have I done now } ' 
she asks tremulously, and as he cannot 
worry any one else at the moment, by 
reason of his inability to get at them, he 
resolves to worry her. 



maternal instincts are aroused ! Her son 
is her son ! And if it can be shown that 
he has gone beyond the border in search 
of a wife, then, indeed, is her lot a weari- 
ful one, and she a sorely tried woman. 

* Is it about Sylvertre ? ' she gasps. 

'It is about Sylvertre, you needn't 
doubt ; it's about Sylvertre's wanting 
to disgrace himself by making a low 
match ; and I say you're at the bottom 
of it.* 

She plumps herself back into a chair, 
more flustered, flushed, unbecomingly agi- 
tated then ever at this cruel accusation. 
Her heart is quite in the right place, 
though she does not look nice. If Lord 
Timerton could only understand it, he 
would know that not a heart in the uni- 
verse beats with more full, true, and loyal 
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wifely allegiance than does hers for him 
at this moment. She forgives the rough 
words, and the injustice to herself, out of 
sympathetic consideration for the way his 
' paternal pride and affection must be wrung, 
if indeed Sylvertre has declared himself 
determined to make a low match. The 
ready tears rush from her eyes and flow 
down her cheeks as she sobs out, — 

' It can't be that our boy wants to break 
our hearts in such a way. Tve been so 
proud of him all his life ; it can't be that 
he is to become a grief and a shame to 
us.' 

* Don't you know anything of it ? ' Lord 
Timerton interrogates sharply. ' Haven't 
you been encouraging him, and throwing 
the girl in his way ? ' 

* I throwing a low girl in his way ! ' 
she says indignantly. ' What can you 
be talking of, or thinking of, to suggest 
such a thing?' 



beaming with delight. * How could you 
frighten and deceive me by pretending it 
was some one objectionable ? ' 

' There you are ! Just like you, to want 
to see us all disgraced and lowered for the 
sake of opposing me. I tell you, madam, 
no girl in the kingdom could be more ob- 
jectionable to me than this Miss Arminger, 
not only with regard to Sylvertre, but with 
regard to Elinor ; as sure as Sylvertre 
entangles himself with her, Arminger will 
have the presumption to propose for Elinor. 
And as she is fool enough to be in love 
with him, there'll be a nice kettle of fish.' 

*We might well be proud to welcome 
him as our son, and to give the dear girl 
into his safe keeping,' she says deprecat- 
ingly, and in all her life she has never 
been nearer having a book thrown at her 
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head by her irate lord than she is at this 
moment. 

' Don't talk such confounded twaddle to 
me, Lady Timerton ! ' he shouts out. * If 
I find you abetting or encouraging either 
of these pair of fools, Til send you down 
to Gatley, and take Elinor abroad till she's 
cured of her idiotcy, Sylvertre I can't 
compel to leave the country, but I shall 
see that girl's mother, and put it very 
plainly to her that a marriage with her 
daughter will completely separate my son 
from me ; if she has any decent feeling 
after hearing that she'll put a stop to it.' 

* You can't insult Mrs Arminger in such 
a way,' she says appealingly. 

* Can't I indeed, Lady Timerton ; who 
is to prevent my speaking for my son's 
good ? I tell you it's as much my duty to 
save him from this if I can, as it is yours 
to keep a sharper look-out on your daugh- 
ter than you do. I'll have Elinor home ; 
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comes, Lady Timerton manages to evade 
It. She is one of those weakly indulgent 
parents who cannot put themselves to the 
pain of depriving a child of any present 
pleasure for its future good. So now, 
though she does feel that there is some- 
thing pernicious in the atmosphere of The 
Keg, still as dear Elinor seems to be 
enjoying herself, she allows dear Elinor 
to remain. 

Two or three days pass, and Lord 
Sylvertre, hoping each hour that some- 
thing will occur to soften his father, 
weakly stays away from the Armingers, 
not liking to go until he can appear in 
the character of a successful and acknow- 
ledged lover. And this course of his, 
dictated as it is by warm love for Trixy, 
and jealous consideration for her pride and 
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self-respect, causes grave doubts to arise 
in Mrs Arminger's mind, and stinging fears 
in Trixy's, 

At last the mother, seeing the look of 
anxioqs expectancy deepening on the 
lovely face that is so dear to her, breaks 
down the little barrier of silence and 
restraint which has been raised during 
the last few days, and says, — 

* Have we all had enough of London, 
my children ? If we have, the garden at 
Clyst is .full of roses by this time, and 
only the servants are there to enjoy them.' 

* Oh, mother, yes ! ' Trixy cries vehe- 
mently ; * enough of London ! I should 
think so. Tve had a good deal more of 
it and its ways than is good for me ; let 
us go home, and forget all that has hap- 
pened here.' 

When she says this they know that 
Trixy is teaching herself a great lesson 
of resignation, and that she has brought 



that they are really preparing to go back 
to Clyst, Constance Fielding betrays a 
certain amount of unwillingness to fall in 
with the scheme. 

The fact is the girl feels that she cannot go 
back and live the old life at the Vaughans, 
now that the unnamed intangible hope 
which made that life endurable is dead. 

How will it be possible for her to go on 
proclaiming her pride in and admiration for 
Don Arminger, while her heart is burning 
and aching with jealousy of Lady Elinor ? 
And if she keeps silence about him, the 
Vaughans will guess the reason why, and 
triumph over her. No ; she cannot go 
back to Strathlands, now that the dreams 
and visions and unuttered hopes which 
have irradiated her life for so many years, 
have perished. She cannot go back to 
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Strathlands, and Woodside is not ready 
for her, and there is no longer peace and 
perfect pleasure in intercourse with the 
Armingers. They will of course go on 
constantly speaking of Don as of old, and 
perhaps they will take to praising and 
extolling Lady Elinor, and this is the one 
straw too much for Constance. 

The girl is wounded, disappointed, 
heart-sore. She is impulsive by nature, 
impatient of control, apt to take des- 
perate measures. What further can be 
urged in her excuse ? Alas ! little. The 
record which must be written of her here 
will not have much sympathy or toleration 
for her it is to be feared. But as lenient 
a judgment as can be accorded to her is 
prayed for. In the bitterness of her spirit 
she believes that if she takes a new 
duty and obligation upon herself, she will, 
in the full and honourable discharge of 
them, find balm for her wounded spirit, 



The opportunity, the temptation comes. 
The Earl of Charldale offers himself and 
his almost fabulous fortune to Miss Field- 
ing, and there is no one to tell the gid 
what manner of man this is whom she is 
promising to marry. 

She is of age, and there is no one to 
say her nay. Moreover, who would have 
the courage or the folly, the unworldliness 
or the blundering stupidity, to prevent her 
making the best match of the season. On 
the contrary, she is fiercely and savagely 
envied and abused for her great good luck, 
and no one knows how she despises herself 
for having availed herself of it. 

Mrs Arminger has a glimmer of the 
truth that if her son Don had come to the 
fore, Constance would not have been 
Countess of Charldale. But even Mrs 
Arminger is a little dazzled by the brilli- 
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ancy of the position and the bonhomie of 
the gallant-looking young man who offers 
it to Constance. And as in these days of 
his courtship Lord Charldale gives his 
enemy a wide berth, all looks fair and 
promising on the surface. 

The forthcoming event is duly an- 
nounced in the society journals, and Con- 
stance suddenly finds herself the most- 
talked-of girl in London. And then 
Don comes up, and gives his mother 
two staggering and altogether unpleasant 
pieces of intelligence. 

The one is that Lord Charldale is in 
plain language a confirmed drunkard! 
The other is that he, Don, is engaged to 
Lady Elinor Divett. 

* Whichever way I look I see nothing 
but misery/ poor Mrs Arminger says 
despairingly for once in her life. And 
then she tells her son of Lord Sylvertre s 
apparent abandonment of his suit. 



IS only waiting to get his father's con- 
sent ; he has written to his sister telling 
her so/ 

* And his father will not give it ? ' 

* Time will show, mother ; Sylvertre's 
plucky and honest enough. Trixy must 
be patient, and have confidence in him if 
she loves him ; he won't do anything rash, 
but he'll be very determined/ 

' Then there's Maude giving me anxiety 
for the first time in her sweet life.' 
' What about ? ' 

* About your cousin Donald Vaughan ; 
they're falling in love as fast as they can, 
and what can I do ? ' 

* Nothing ; why should you ? My sister 
is too good for him ; I know that as well 
as you do, mother ; but then Maude's too 
good and sweet for the majority of fellows, 
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he ought to feel himself the luckiest fellow 
on earth if Maude cares for him.* 
' His father will be furious.' 

* That's a very minor matter. Maude is 
a girl who can command respectful con- 
sideration. If my sweet, stately, clever 
sister gives herself to Donald Vaughan, 
it will be on condition that his father is 
grateful to her for doing it. Don't dis- 
tress yourself about them, mother ; Con- 
stance is the one you ought to be most 
anxious about now.' 

* She is not my child, and all the world 
thinks her a woman to be envied.' 

* Don't you take the world's opinion, 
and the world's tone, mother ; tell her 
what I have told you.' 

* Then I must quote you, Don ; she 
will naturally ask me to give up my 
authority. Do you wish to appear to 
be putting obstacles in the way of her 
marriage ? ' 



Charldale in ignorance of that fearful vice 
of his, which will make life a hell to her 
if she becomes his wife. I tell you, 
mother, I know it from men who have 
known him from a child. His is no 
common case. Drink is a madness with 
him. Temperance is useless to him. 
He must rigidly and totally abstain from 
every form of alcohol. A glass of wine 
so excites him that he can't restrain 
himself from drinking off a bottle full at 
once — and then he's mad ! You must 
impress this upon Miss Fielding. Good 
heavens ! her marriage with this man 
will be her heart's murder. Insist on 
her making it a condition that he takes 
the pledge and keeps it. Persuade her 
to test him for a term; do anything to 
stop this awful sacrifice.* 
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*0h, Don, my dear, dear son, you 
could have stopped it, but I can't/ she 
says sadly, and then, with interest and 
fear, she asks him a little about Lady * 
Elinor. 

* I would rather that nothing is said 
about it until I have seen Lord Timerton/ 
he says, in some embarrassment. 

* And Lord Timerton will, I suppose, 
be decidedly opposed to it, as he is to 
Lord Sylvertres engagement to your 
sister ? ' 

* I don't know, mother. I shall ask 
for his consent as soon as possible, and 
if he refuses it I shall offer Lady Elinor 
her freedom. It will be hers to resign 
me or retain, just as she thinks proper.' 

* I wish you were all little children 
again, with no thought of marriage in 
your heads,' his mother says, half laugh- 
ing ; but there is a good deal of serious- 
ness underlying the smiling manner. 



laid upon her of offering counsel to 
Constance. 

As delicately as she can, Mrs Arminger 
approaches the obnoxious subject, and 
as she proceeds she sees Constance's 
colour fluctuating a good deal, and an 
uneasy expression coming into her eyes. 

' It would be too awful if it were true, 
Mrs Arminger; but I think your infor- 
mant, whoever he or she may be, has 
maligned him. Lord Charldale told me 
that I must expect to hear him run down 
now ; he has disappointed so many un- 
scrupulous mothers about their daughters 
by proposing to me.' 

* Constance, it's not like you to say 
that, or think it ? ' 

* No, I know that. I'm not a bit like 
what I used to be. Something has 
changed me to all the world excepting 
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you and Maude and Trixy. My love 
for you three will never change, but as 
for others — ' 

Mrs Arminger has hardly recovered 
from the perturbation of spirit which has 
been caused by her interview with Con- 
stance — an interview which ends in Miss 
Fielding declining to believe Lord Charl- 
dale to be addicted to the vice with which 
gossip is now accrediting him — when she 
is compelled to face the fact of the Earl 
of Timerton being within her borders. 

The mothers chief anxiety, when Syl- 
vertre's potent father comes into the room, 
is that Trixy may not know that he is 
here. For the furtherance of this end, she 
leaves him for a few moments with a hurried 
apology, in order that she may go and con- 
sult with Maude as to the best way of keep- 
ing Trixy in ignorance of the presence of 
the arbiter of her destiny within their own 
-territories, and Maude undertakes to man- 
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her most becoming war-paint, and bear 
down upon the cruel father in it/ he says, 
chuckling to himself at the futility of the 
scheme he is imagining. 

Then he goes on to tell himself that 
* the girl's mother * is a wonderfully good- 
looking woman, but just the sort to keep 
a tight grip of Sylvertre if he, Lord 
Timerton, does not wrench his son out 
of her designing hands. 

He is rather surprised, therefore, when 
Mrs Arminger comes back with the simple 
statement, spoken by way of explanation 
of her abs.ence, of having been engaged 
in 'giving her daughters several com- 
missions, which they are just going out 
to execute.' 

Lord Timerton feels almost disappointed 
as she says this, for he has felt a good 
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deal of unacknowledged curiosity to see 
the girl who has won his son. 

Moreover, now that Mrs Arminger is 
sitting opposite, looking at him so calmly, 
and without any sign of impatience or 
annoyance, or even embarrassment in her 
face or manner, he feels that his mission 
is an awkward one, and begins to regret 
having come upon it. 

However, hard as it is to break the ice, 
he knows that the. onus of doing so is 
upon him, and that, unless he says a 
portion at least of what he came to say, 
he had far better have stayed away. 

* Probably my son has prepared you 
in a measure for my visit ? ' he begins, 
and Mrs Arminger answers quite cheer- 
fully,- 

' Indeed, no ; I have not seen Lord 
Sylvertre for some time.' 

'Am I to understand that you have 
not seen him since he spoke to me about 



can never countenance in any way.' 

* No such engagement exists/ she says 
quietly ; * but if your son were engaged 
to my daughter, which he is not, I cer- 
tainly should not wrong my child by feel- 
ing that you could never countenance it/ 

' I am speaking of the case irrespective 
of the young lady altogether. I have 
other views for my son, and my object 
in calling on you to-day, was to ask you 
to strongly advise your daughter to relin- 
quish the affair before it takes deeper root, 
and may possibly affect her happiness.' 

* My daughter cannot relinquish what 
does not exist ; there is no engagement. 
If you had not come here to-day, I should 
probably never have mentioned the sub- 
ject to her again ; it was closed between 
us from the moment she bid him bring 
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your consent before she could consider 
his offer. You see, my lord, you have 
been attacking a grievance which has no 
substance save in your own brain ; and 
in coming to me you have sought to make 
me punish my daughter for what is solely 
the act of your son.* 

* I am sorry to have offended you,' he 
says. 

' Your offence has been against good- 
feeling and good taste ; I will not take 
it as against myself.' 

* I should like to give you some of the 
reasons which make me desire to see my 
son make a — a different marriage to this 
we are discussing.' 

* Pardon me. Lord Timerton, I have no 
interest in your reasons — they are for your 
son's good, no doubt ; but allow me to 
correct one of your expressions ; we are not 
" discussing this marriage," there is rto pos- 
sible marriage to be discussed between — ' 
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of them makes her nervous. She is not 
on such sure and dignified ground with 
them as she is with Trixy. 

* I have come in all kindness, as far as 
kindness is consistent with prudence/ he 
says, and she replies, — 

' And I have listened in all patience, as 
far as patience is consistent with my respect 
for my daughter/ 

He rises slowly. 

* If I had known you before I came, as 
I know you now, I should not have dared 
to come,' he says, bowing low to her. And 
then he goes away, not feeling at all sure 
whether he has gained a victory or sus- 
tained a defeat. 

The next day they go back to Clyst 
without having seen anything more of 
Lord Sylvertre. 



CHAPTER IV. 



POOR VIC. 




ONSTANCE is welcomed back 
to Strathlands by her aunt with 
as much deferential affection 
and ecstatic pride, as if a coronet already 
graced her brow and never a single mur- 
mur against the man who is to place it 
there had reached Mrs Vaughan's ears. 

The wife of the man who married her 
solely in order that she might induce her 
niece, the heiress, to marry his son, has 
not a jot or tittle of sympathy with the 
bitter sense of disappointment and chagrin 
which overwhelms that man now. 



I;i!f!n unable to avert an end so full of 
;inn()yanc(; and mortification to him. 

* I )()n't expect me to throw cold water 
nn my niece's happiness,' she says to him 
wIkmi he tells her that a rumour has 
rr;i(hc!<l him that Lord Charldale is so 
;i(l(li(!lc(l to habits of intemperance that 
IK) womnn with a spark of self-respect 
(;in rxp(!Ct peace or comfort in a union 
with him. ' Your motive in collecting 
;ill tlu! common vulgar gossip you can 
j/f!t hold of figainst the Earl of Charldale 
ift loo wdl known to me, for me to feel un- 
r*a**inrMM for a minute.' 

* Whatever my feelings as Donald's 
(athrr may be about this proposed mar- 
rlaj^r, thc:y would never lead me to hint 
a word ajjainst Lord Charldale that is not 
well authenticated,' he says indignandy. 
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and his wife only laughs, and tells him that 
if he wanted her influence with her niece 
to back up his wishes, he ought to have let 
her remain Miss Damer. 

' Since I've been your wife I've known 
too much about you ; I've seen too much 
of your selfish overbearing temper, and 
fathomed too many of your schemes, to 
wish to see Constance the wife of a son 
of yours/ she added defiantly ; and though 
he hates her, and is her husband, he feels 
that he is powerless to bring her into sub- 
jection or to make her miserable, 

* I shall speak to Constance myself,' he 
says despairingly. 

* Do ! I've prepared her for your ilK 
natured interference. It matters very 
little to me what undignified things you 
do, or what petty low gossip you scrape 
together and repeat. I am not like your 
poor crushed first wife, who really thought 
you a great and good creature, and let you 



that you'll make a really pitiful mistake 
if you asperse the Earl of Charldale to my 
niece.' 

Mrs Vaughan takes a malicious delight 
in rolling out the full title of the man who 
has successfully rivalled Donald Vaughan 
and bafHed Donald's father. She knows 
that the sound of it makes Mr Vaughan's 
ears ache, and Mr Vaughan is the one 
person in the world for whom his wife has 
no mercy. She can never forgive the 
slight and insult he offered years ago to 
her egregious, ill-founded vanity, in letting 
her clearly understand that he married her 
solely because he thought she would for- 
ward his views with her niece. She can 
never forgive this, and whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers of making him smart, she 
takes that opportunity eagerly, and makes 
the most of it. 
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She glories now in the great match her 
niece is going to make, chiefly because it 
will be the climax of Mr Vaughan's dis- 
appointment. She revels in making the 
social circle around them, in which the 
Vaughans have hitherto been paramount, 
feel how little important the Vaughans are 
in comparison with her own niece. She 
delights in feeling that the approaching 
marriage is the one topic which is being 
discussed in the neighbourhood. Go 
where he will the magnitude of the match 
is always being prominently held up 
before Mr Vaughan until he loathes the 
subject. 

And all the while Constance goes on 
as if she were in a dream, hoping against 
hope and probability that Don will come 
one day and save her from this marriage, 
as he saved her from the bull ! If he does 
not care to do so, no one else shall. 

Lord Charldale comes down and stays 



not do so, then will she remove to Wood- 
side and proclaim to all the world that 
it is because his scheme on Constance's 
fortune has failed that he will not exercise 
hospitality towards the man Constance has 
resolved to marry. 

While he is at Strathlands Lord Charl- 
dale orders his ways with commendable 
weariness and discretion. He knows that 
if he slips now he will lose Constance for 
ever, and his passion for her has become 
the dominant power of his nature. 

If she were one hair's-breadth less cool 
and reserved than she is to him her in- 
fluence would be less. As it is he always 
has the dread upon him of losing the hold, 
slight as it is, which he has on her. His 
sensations are aught but agreeable when 
(against his will) a vision of how she 
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would look at him ; how she would turn 
away from him with averted eyes for ever, 
if he once offended in the way he is wont 
to offend, before her. He starts and 
shivers with horror as the vision presents 
itself. And, out of dread of the vision 
becoming a reality, he draws the reins 
of self-government with a firmer, more 
manly hand than he has ever had on them 
before. 

This effort of self-command is all lost 
upon Constance. She has no idea of 
the strain there is upon him to maintain 
it. She has no consciousness of the 
hideous gnawing desire which almost over- 
comes him now and again ; the desire to 
drink, drink, drink, till delirium mercifully 
steps in, and he is not in a condition to 
ask for, reach, or swallow any more. 

And during these two or three days of 
his stay at Strathlands, bored as he is by 
all his surroundings, save the lady of his 



to most things which is his distinguishing 
characteristic when he is sober. 

Constance is compelled to admit to 
herself that she is satisfied with him. He 
is neither very interesting nor very intel- 
lectual, but he is up to the level of the 
great majority of men of his caste. Riches 
have no great charm for a girl who has 
plenty of money of her own ; but the pro- 
spective possession of halls and castles 
which have been in the Charldale family 
for centuries has a charm, and Constance 
freely acknowledges that she feels this 
charm. 

Moreover, since the man she has loved 
from her childhood has turned aside from 
her — has slighted her for a girl who is far 
less attractive than herself, after she has 
unadvisedly let it be seen that she prefers 
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him to all others — since these things are, 
it is well that her interest and pride should 
be founded on a rock, however it may be 
with her heart. 

And marriage will be that rock to her. 
Whatever Lord Charldale may develop 
into, if she marries him, Constance will 
be a star of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of matrons. She will look to 
her shining, and in the perfect way in 
which she will fulfil every duty, from the 
highest to the lightest, she will find her 
souls happiness, even if her heart's delight 
is denied her. 

She says very little about her approach- 
ing marriage, or about the man she is 
going to marry, to the Armingers, but she 
identifies them with every future plan of 
hers which she discusses before them. 

* I wonder if we shall become enthusi- 
asts about catching salmon and shooting 
stags when we go up to Scotland .^ ' she 



Another time she will remark, — 

* Before we go to Crownistown for Christ- 
mas we must make out a programme for 
each day's and night's entertainment^-^ 
something binding, that must be adhered 
to — mustn't we, Maude ? Otherwise we 
three will be too severely exercised when 
we find ourselves with a number of bored 
and dull guests on our hands.' 

But though she speaks to them in this 
way, taking it for granted that the union 
between them is to be preserved in all its 
integrity so long as they live, the name of 
their brother Don is, by tacit consent, 
never mentioned. 

Accordingly she is left in ignorance of 
a general hewing down and uprooting of 
some of Don Arminger's arrangements, 
amongst others of his intention of conduct- 
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ing the exploring expedition, of which men- 
tion has been made in a former place. 

In order to get hold of the facts of the 
case, and gather together all the connect- 
ing links of the chain that is around him, 
it is necessary to go back to The Keg and 
tell the story of the break-up of the party 
assembled there. 

One night, while they are lingering in 
idle, happy fashion over the latest portion 
of the late dinner, sipping liqueurs and 
sweetening the hour by recounting all the 
enormities that their (absent) dearest friends 
have ever been guilty of, the master of the 
house, or rather the husband of the hostess, 
walks in. 

' I thought you'd gone to Ireland, or 
Iceland, or some place of the sort,' Lady 
Vic says, coolly disregarding the look of 
fury that is in his face. 

That something more than usual has 
occurred to disturb her lord's usual diabol- 



every stage of savage ill-temper. 

* No ! ' he says with a smile that is worse 
than a blow or a curse ; * Tve deferred my 
journey to Ireland till to-morrow, when I 
mean to take you with me.' 

' I am sorry you should have taken so 
much trouble,' she says slowly ; ' for I 
have no intention of going.' 

* The intention will be formed in your 
mind in the course of the next few hours/ 
he says sneeringly ; * or I'll know the 
reason why,' he adds with a glare round 
the assembled company, which makes more 
than one guest register a vow never again 
to accept the hospitalities of The Keg. 

'Our little differences of opinion will 
hardly be interesting to my friends,' she 
says, rising haughtily, levelling a look of 
such scorn and hatred at him as she speaks 
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as no one present has ever seen on lovely 
lady Vic's face before. 

Her coolness and composure desert her 
as soon as she reaches the drawing-room. 
All the women in the room — all save her 
cousin Elinor — know how deep her resent- 
ment is, and fear the form it will take. 

She speaks freely. 

* He has driven me to bay ; he knows 
that there isn't a blood-thirsty beast of the 
forest that I wouldn't rather be alone with 
than with him ; he knows that already Tve 
endured that from him that I'll kill myself 
rather than endure again. Well, Elinor, 
the carriage shall be ordered for you, and 
you must go home to-night. This is no 
house for you now he has come to it. Tell 
uncle and aunt that I've broken up my 
party ; that's all you need say. Now, 
Nell, go. I'll explain to Mr Arminger, 
and he'll bless me for sending you away, 
if he never blessed me before.' 



* There'll be a tragedy before this night 
is over,* she says, addressing two or three 
of the intimate friends who have always 
been with her at The Keg. * He has 
never dared to follow me here ; or, rather, 
he hasn't followed me, because he was 
content to just stop short of driving me to 
desperation. Now his object is to have 
done with me ; he knows I can't help 
myself ; he knows — ' 

' Dear Vic, it's not worth while saying 
this to us,' one of her friends, who wishes 
to keep square with the world, interposes 
gently. ' We all know what wonderful 
powers of endurance you have, and we all 
feel that you will bear to the end, and keep 
your place in society.' 

Some time after this, when Lady 
Vic's conduct is quoted in the world, and 
quoted against her, this diplomatic little 
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lady friend of hers sighs tenderly, and 
says, — 

' How I argued, how I pleaded, how I 
implored her to be strong and ** suffer to 
the end " that last night at The Keg ; but 
poor Vic was always too daring and im- 
petuous ; she could not control her impulses, 
and they generally led her wrong, poor 
darling ; no woman should leave her home. 
And there's no place left like The Keg, 
after all/ 

A little against her judgment, and en- 
tirely against her affectionate will, Lady 
Elinor allows herself to be hurried away 
from The Keg this night. 

One or two words she does say to Lady 
Vic when the latter comes flying in to bid 
her good-bye. 

*Vic, dear, youVe looking feverish and 
ill ; come home with me, instead of stay- 
ing here to quarrel with Mr Gardiner 
to-night/ 
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Elinor asks. 

* I shall not tell you where I am going, 
Nell. YouVe not good at keeping a secret, 
and while his wrath is hot, Mr Gardiner 
might think it worth while to follow 



me.* 



* Poor Vic ! ' Lady Elinor says feelingly. 
But she has not the faintest conception of 
the desperate urgency of the case which 
her cousin is thus pitifully stating. 

There is quite a long carouse in the 
dining-room at The Keg this night, for 
Mr Gardiner has assumed the post of host, 
and will not permit his guests to move till 
the hours grow late, and the wine has 
passed freely round. 

When at length he does give the signal 
for a dissolution of this vinous parliament, 
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he says, sardonically pointing to an empty 
chair, — 

'When did Mr Vanheldt give us the 
slip ? ' 

'An hour ago/ one or two men say 
unadvisedly. 

' Thanks, gentlemen, for your accuracy/ 
Gardiner says civilly ; then he adds, ' Mr 
Vanheldt being no friend of mine, I hadn't 
missed him, you see. An hour ago he 
went away, you say ? An hour is a long 
time for a man to be missing ; well see if 
we can find him.' 

It is late night, or early morning rather, 
when Mr Gardiner, after vainly trying to 
open it, knocks loudly at his wife's dress- 
ing-room door. 

In a second she flings it open, and 
stands before him, ready dressed for tra- 
velling, her trunks and boxes packed and 
corded. 



take you. Has your lover cast you off? ' 

' I am ready to go with you, sir. Am 
I to go, or am I not ? ' she says sternly. 

* Go to the devil ! ' he cries. ' So that 

sneaking coward has cried off, has he ? So — ' 

His hand is raised, but he never finishes 

his sentence. A hand that feels like iron 

descends upon his head, and when he 

gathers himself up a bruised and aching 

heap presently, the same hand of iron 

collects the fragments of him, and flings 

him on to a sofa in the comer. 

Then Don Arminger's voice says, — 

' It was time to stun and stop you ; you 

were going mad. Mr Vanheldt left The 

Keg three or four hours ago. You were 

assaulting your wife when I knocked you 

down ! ' 

Then Mr Gardiner's currish face bright- 
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ens up again, and he calls faintly to all the 
servants to come ' and save him from 
this miscreant/ When they have come, 
chiefly out of curiosity, he says, turning a 
mournful glance on Don, — 

* You are the man who has wrecked my 
home ; it was not Vanheldt I came down 
to expose, it was you. If you have human 
hearts in your bosoms,' he continues to the 
servants, * turn that man out of my house 
this instant ; he has abused my hospitality, 
and he has tried to murder me. Any one 
who sides with him after this declaration of 
mine shall be treated as his accomplice. 
Now throw him out.' 

But the servants know better than to 
attempt to throw out stalwart Don. All 
they do is to run backwards and forwards 
between the scene of action and Lady Vic's 
room, conveying intelligence of what is 
passing to her, and bringing back her 
comments thereon. 



his charge, and allow him to take her to 
Lady Timerton, this note is put into his 
hand — 

' I shall have been gone two hours when 
you get this. Don't trouble about me any 
more ; I can't live to be " pitied " and " for- 
given," so Tve gone. Let the man who 
struck me last night go unpunished. 

' Vic' 

' Poor Vic ! ' 

He cannot bring himself to censure her 
save by the pity in his tone. 

As soon as Mr Gardiner can collect 
his scattered and shattered physical and 
mental forces he goes to Lord Timerton, 
and nearly breaks that gentleman's heart 
by giving a garbled account of Lady 
Vic's flight. 
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CHAPTER V. 




* I AM CONQUERED.' 

HEN Don Arminger, later in 
that day, an hour or two after 
Mr Cecil Gardiner's commu- 
nication, entered the Timertons* house, 
it was with the uneasy humiliating con- 
viction in his mind that he was about to 
beg for a blessing that he did not want, 
to be grateful for a favour that he would 
much rather were denied him, and to play 
a sorry and ignominious part for the first 
time since his appearance on the stage 
of life. 

He was determined not to see either 



Plainly and straightforwardly he resolved 
to ask for the Lady Elinor's hand in mar- 
riage, and if her father refused it to him, 
plainly and straightforwardly he resolved to 
act still, by abiding by the paternal decision. 

But somehow or other Lady Elinor 
managed to waylay him, or rather to have 
him waylaid for her. 

* Such awful news, Don ! Vic Gardiner 
has run away.' 

He was startled. Somehow or other, 
though he had never liked Lady Vic, he 
did feel surprised when he heard that she 
had cut the last rope which bound her to 
society. Yes, that was his feeling. He 
did not give her any credit for possessing 
any instinct of goodness, but he marvelled 
at her for the mixture of weakness and 
strength which had enabled her to put her- 
self outside society's pale. 
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* It's the most fortunate thing in the 
world for us/ Lady Elinor goes on, * for 
mamma has told papa that it was you 
made me come home last evening ; so out 
of evil comes good to us, Don. He's so 
grateful that you may wind him round 
your finger.' 

The selfishness of his bride-elect strikes 
him smartingly. The probability of win- 
ning her without any very great effort is 
singularly devoid of charm for him. 

* It will be rather heartless of me to 
intrude on your father at such a moment 
as this,' he suggested. 

' Nonsense ! Now's the very moment 
to do it. He doesn't really care for poor 
Vic, you know ; it's only his pride is hurt, 
and he thinks we're all disgraced. As far 
as we are concerned, Don, nothing could 
have been more opportune, though of 
course I'm sorry for my cousin.' 

' Why, I thought you loved her.^' he said. 



she stayed with Cecil, bad as he is, it was 
all right ; but now, as she has left him, 
it can't be all right, can it ? Now, Don, 
papa will be going out soon. Do get 
it over ; it's so awful for a girl to sit and 
wait for a decision like this.' 

Don was in the room with Lord Timer- 
ton before another minute had passed over 
his head ; but in the course of that minute 
he had time to ask himself if it would not be 
for Elinor's weal as well as his own — if it 
would not be best for them both, in fact 
— that he should turn back and counsel 
Elinor to break off the alliance, instead 
of asking her father to sanction it 

Unfortunately he had not time to answer 

this question in the affirmative. 

The tale told to Lord Timerton to-day 
by his niece's husband had plunged Lord 

Timerton into a state of the deepest dis- 
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tress. Unpleasant and disgraceful things 
happened in other families — of that he was 
quite conscious, and to it he was quite re- 
signed. But now it had come near to him 
— ^terribly near to him ; for, to do him 
justice, he did not attempt to dissociate 
himself from his sister. Lady Kenwyn, at 
this juncture. It had come terribly near 
to him, this disgrace, and it crushed 
him. 

In his trouble he turned to Don Armin- 
ger. Don's loyalty, truth, and honour 
were such comforting things to have about 
him now. 

' You have come to speak of what all 
the town is ringing with by this time, I 
suppose ? ' he began. ' Has anything 
been heard of that wretched girl ? ' 

' I had not heard a murmur of it till 
I came here just now,' Don says ; and he 
is about to add that it would be wise to 
wait for a little further information before 



' I must go and break it to my poor 
sister. With all her follies, Lady Kenwyn 
is a most affectionate mother; and I 
shouldn't be surprised if this is the death 
of her; I feel it will be of me. Still, 
odious as the duty is, FU fulfil it, and it 
certainly is my duty to break it to my 
sister. Come with me, Don, like a good 
fellow.' 

* Willingly ; but what have you to tell ? 
Lady Victoria has left The Keg, without 
leaving her address with her husband. 
Is that extraordinary, considering what 
he is ? ' 

' If she wanted a home and protection 
from that villain, I wish she had come 
here. Poor little Vic ! I wish she had 
come here.' 

Lord Timerton quite believed that he 
meant this when he said it ; though if his 
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oppressed and ill-used niece had presented 
herself at his gates as a suppliant for 
safety, he would have bidden her remem- 
ber her marriage vow and her wifely duty, 
and have driven her back to the dubious 
protection, and the merciless mixture of 
slavery and freedom from which she had 
fled. 

* I don't doubt for a moment but that 
Gardiner is much more to blame in the 
matter than she is ; but then, you see, his 
ill-conduct does not reflect upon us in any 
way, whereas hers — Heaven only knows 
how it may aflect my own girl ! By the 
way, I find I am indebted to your in- 
fluence for my daughter coming home last 
evening/ 

He paused here, and looked at Don 
with such trujstful interrogation that Don 
felt there would be downright deceit in 
leaving him (Lord Timerton) in the dark 
any longer. 



give your consent' 

He felt as he uttered the words that 
there was little or no heart in them — ^felt 
that he was speaking in cold and meas- 
ured terms, respectful enough, but lacking 
in warmth and reality. Would not her 
father miss the genuine ring of the metal, 
and rebuke him for it ? 

* You have spoken to my daughter ? ' 

' I have. I admit freely that I was 
wrong in asking her if she would marry 
me before I had asked you if she might' 

' That's not a very rapturous speech/ 
Lord Timerton said somewhat grimly, 
'but it's a sensible one. You certainly 
ought to have given me the option of 
forbidding you the house before you per- 
suaded my daughter to pledge herself to 
you.' 
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'Conditionally; her promise is condi- 
tional on your sanction of it/ Don puts in. 

* Supposing I refuse to sanction, are you 
ready to yield to my decision ? ' 

'We are both resolved to abide by it/ 
Don replies, getting hot with reactionary 
feeling. 

It appeared for a moment or two as if 
Lord Timerton were about to knock off the 
shackles which fate and Don himself had 
bound about his own feet. 

There was a long pause. During it, 
dark and disappointed thoughts had pos- 
session of Lord Timerton's mind. Lady 
Vic was Elinor s cousin. Lady Vic's con- 
duct would probably mar the more glorious 
matrimonial prospects which he had hither- 
to fancied were in store for his daughter. 
After all, was it not a better thing that 
Elinor should be safely anchored with a 
man she loved, a man possessed of good, 
noble, and honourable qualities, who would 



another alternative — was it not better that 
he should make his only daughter happy 
by giving her to a man she loved, than 
that she should remain unsought, un- 
wedded by any of her peers because of her 
cousin's dereliction from duty ? 

If Lord Timerton had not been unduly 
shattered by the hard and cruel words Cecil 
Gardiner had spoken of his wife that morn- 
ing, these considerations would not have 
obtained with him for a moment. But, 
as it was, they greatly influenced him, and 
so he told Don that if in twelve months, 
without any engagement existing between 
them during that time, Elinor and he were 
of the same mind as they were at this 
present, that the paternal consent should 
be given, and they should be free to 
marry. 
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But mind you, Don,' he added, 'your 
case is no precedent for Sylvertre and your 
sister/ 

* He must fight his own battles/ 
' But you ought to exert your authority 
over your sister, out of gratitude to me for 
having conceded the point to you/ 

' I have no authority over my sister/ 
Don said, and he might have added, * and 
I feel no gratitude to you/ 

' You had better let me tell Elinor my 
ultimatum,' Lord Timerton said, presently. 
' I know what girls are ; if you go to her, 
she'll be suggesting means and ways by 
which you may soften me, the inexorable 
parent ; but she won't try any nonsense of 
that sort on with me/ 

' That must be as you please ; you have 
refused me the right to demand to see her/ 

' For twelve months only, if you both 
keep in the same mind. Man alive, surely 
that's reasonable enough ! I'm not a tyrant 
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quickly, for I want to see Lady Kenwyn.' 
Honestly and honourably Don did as he 
was told, and fulfilled his mission briefly. 
When he had clearly put her father's terms 
and his acceptance of them before her, she 
grew angry and impatient. 

* You had no right to consent without 
consulting me ; I could have managed 
papa much better/ 

* You agreed to leave it in his hands.' 

' Don, how cool, how horribly cool and 
indifferent you are about it ; a semi- 
engagement of twelve months' duration ! 
I wonder at you for submitting to any- 
thing so derogatory.' 

' Your father is distinctly right ; he will 
not have you hurried for life into a station 
so inferior to the one to which you were 
born.' 
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* That's all nonsense. What more shall 
I know about the station I am to fill as 
your wife twelve months hence than I do 
now, if I'm not even to be engaged to 
you ?' 

^ You shall have all its advantages and 
drawbacks clearly pointed out' 

She looked at him in bewilderment and 
anger. 

^ I cannot think that you mean it. Why, 
if it is so little to you that I marry you, 
have you asked me to be your wife ? ' 

He could not tell her that the asking 
had been more on her side than his, but 
he remembered it. 

* I wouldn't trap you into a situation that 
you possibly may not like with your eyes 
open. Lord Timerton's decision gives you 
time and freedom ; and you will find me 
unchanged at the end of twelve months.' 

* Is that all you have to say to me, Don ? ' 
' It is all I may say honourably.' 



* Certainly not/ he said hurriedly ; * my 
doing so would be distinctly to break faith 
with your father.* 

* You must remember that other men 
will be about me, and that with your con- 
sent I am exposed to any attentions they 
may choose to pay me.' 

' I leave the matter of their attentions 
and your manner of responding to them 
to your own good taste/ he replied, and 
then to his relief a servant came to say 
that * My lord was waiting for Mr 
Arminger.* 

Piqued, disappointed, feeling that all the 
excitement was over for a time — for so 
long a time ! — Lady Elinor made her fare- 
well as cold as a spring day on the north 
coast of Cornwall, than which nothing 
colder, clearer, or better calculated to take 
one's breath away can be desired. And 
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Don departed from her, feeling well con- 
tented that it should be so. 

' She will never hold out for twelve 
months to fidelity, and me against the 
fascinations of marrying men/ he said to 
himself, as he went out from her presence ; 
* but what a state of suspense to be living 
in — twelve months rolling slowly over a 
man's head, leaving him in doubt as to 
whether at the end of them he will have to 
marry or not ! ' 

His meditations on the subject were set 
flying abruptly by Lord Timerton. 

^ Have you made my daughter clearly 
understand my resolution ? ' 

' I repeated your words as exactly as 
could.' 

' And gave her to know that you have 
given me your word of honour to abide by 
my decision ? ' 

^ She could not doubt that for a moment, 
Don said hastily ; *that was clearly under- 



that had crossed his face since Cecil 
Gardiner's visit. 

* Is she as sensible as you are about it, 
Don?' 

'Your daughter is as obedient as you 
can desire, sir/ Don says, frowning slightly, 
for he is too loyal to admit that Lady 
Elinor objects to the delay much more 
than he does. 

' Obedient, is she ? I wish the other 
pair of fools were half as tractable,' Lord 
Timerton said ; and then they got them- 
selves into Lord Timerton's brougham, and 
were driven to Lady Kenwyn's door. 

Lady Kenwyn was alone in a room that 
is half-study, half-boudoir, and that is en- 
riched with countless relics of Catherine de 
Medicis. The maligned royal lady smiles 
or frowns down upon them from various 
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portions of the wall. Jewels that belonged 
to her, and that have been collected at a 
vast cost by Lady Kenwyn, gleam from a 
cabinet that history says stood by her bed- 
side, and sometimes contained phials of her 
pet poisons. Tapestry that was worked 
by some of the ladies of her court hangs 
over the door. Lace that adorned her 
person now decorates a shrine in the 
corner of the room over which a marvellous 
mosaic portrait of her, framed in richly- 
wrought gold studded with jewels, is sus- 
pended. 

Lady Kenwyn, with pen in one hand 
and forehead supported by the other, was 
evidently deeply pre-occupied when they 
came into the room. But at the sound of 
her brother's voice she rose, and throwing 
her pen aside, held out her hand to wel- 
come him. 

Her perfect-featured calm face, framed 
with its wealth of still luxuriant golden 



* In Sylvertre's absence/ he said, * I 
have brought our friend Arminger to help 
me in breaking very bad news to you, 
Victoria/ 

She folded her arms gently over her 
breast, heaved a sigh, and waited for him 
to proceed. 

' Won't you ask me what it is ? ' 
' I can wait for all things, Timerton, 
even for bad news/ 

* Arminger,' Lord Timerton gulped out, 
breaking down after the manner of the 
commonest humanity at the sight of his 
unconscious sister's patience, ^ Arminger, 
tell her — tell her what Gardiner has told 
me ! I can't do it.' 

She bent her head slightly forward in 
an attitude of more intense attention when 
her brother said this, and a faint additional 
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colour came into her face; but she said 
no word to make it either harder or easier. 

^ Mr Gardiner has seriously alarmed 
Lord Timerton by telling him of the dis- 
appearance of Lady Victoria Gardiner from 
The Keg. I have tried/ Don went on 
manfully, *to make Lord Timerton feel 
that there is nothing mysterious or even 
surprising in this ; the wonder to me is 
that Lady Victoria remained in the house 
a moment after her husband entered it' 

Lady Kenwyn shone a grateful smile 
full upon Don, and then turned to her 
brother. 

^ Is this all, Timerton } ' 

'All! Merciful Heavens, isn't it enough 
that your daughter has run away, we don't 
know with whom yet, and that we are all 
disgraced } ' he cried out, relapsing into 
his original inconsequent excitement. * I 
have seen it looming for long. You, ab- 
sorbed in your nonsensical spiritualism, 



thought you would feel its weight even 
more heavily than I do myself, and 
Heaven knows I am crushed by it' 

His voice rose high, and then sank to a 
whisper, and his head drooped on his 
chest as he sobbed out the last words. 
His sister regarded him with a gentle, 
wistful, unexcited air that was very won- 
derful, Don thought, under the circum- 
stances. 

* Come with me,' she said, rising up and 
putting her hand very gently on her 
brothers shoulder; 'you too, Mr Arminger. 
Come with me.* 

She crossed a large hall, and led them 
down a long passage. At the end of it 
she paused before a door hung with green 
baize. 

* This was Vic's school-room,' she said 
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pathetically ; * come into it now, Timerton, 
before you say or hear another word about 
my child.' 

She opened the door, and they followed 
at her bidding. The old school-room was 
neater than in Vic's childish days, but in 
all other respects it was unaltered. And 
to make the resemblance to its old self 
complete, there at the table, writing, sat 
Lady Vic herself. 

She jumped up from her seat in haste 
as they came in, and rushing over to her 
uncle, exclaimed, — 

* Don't be angry ! I have borne every- 
thing else ; but when he gave me a blow 
I came back to my mother ; and now I 
suppose you'll believe all the papers say 
of my leaving The Keg ? ' 

^ Elinor shall come to you at once — at 
once, my dear,' Lord Timerton said, 
fumbling with his handkerchief. And he 
was nearer, going down on his knees to his 



* I am conquered — I am conquered ! ' 
Lord 'I'iinerton said to Don when thev 
wcrc! walking home ; the brougham had 
not lM!(!n kc[)t for fear gossip should 
\\xm\ lulwcMin the servants of the two 
hoijMcs ; *con(iiKired by you and Elinor 
\\\v\ n]orning, by my sister and her daughter 
now. Don, I swear to you Tm so relieved 
in my mind, that you may marry Elinor in 
n month if you both wish it/ 

'This is mere emotion ; we must abide 
by your lordship's first decision/ Don said. 




CHAPTER VI. 



SEVERAL PEOPLE ' NERVE ' THEMSELVES. 




'M better out of the country than 
in it while these testing twelve 
months are trailing themselves 
over our heads/ Don Arminger said, in 
extenuation of what Lady Elinor called 
* his heartlessness " in determining to go 
to South Africa, and write a work on the 
industries, the social and spiritual ad- 
vancement, and the general prosperity 
and outlook of the great * diamond fields ' 
tract. 

* It will be virtually giving me up after 
having pestered papa to give his consent 



pression that she regarded herself as one 
who might claim the royal prerogative 
of giving the initiative. 

^ But as your father has not given his 
consent to our marriage, and won't have 
the topic touched upon for twelve months, 
Tm better out of the way for that time. 
I should feel like a tame cat about the 
house now — a tame cat whose tenacity in 
clinging to the place was rather a tedious 
thing to the inhabitants.' 

' Don, you know your presence is essen- 
tial to my happiness,' she said reproach- 
fully. 

* You mustn't try to flatter me into the 
belief of anything so improbable,' he told 
her, and then she went on another tack. 

' Surely you will wait for the wedding ? 
Such a brilliant affair I hear it's to be.' 

* Do you mean Miss Fielding's wed- 
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ding ? ' he asked, looking her fixedly in 
the face. 

She nodded assent, and smiled triumph- 
antly. At this period Lady Elinor felt 
herself to be the moral superior of Con- 
stance Fielding; for the latter, with her 
eyes open, was going to marry Lord 
Charldale, who unquestionably was not 
without reproach, even in society's eyes, 
whereas she — Elinor — was secretly pledged 
to marry Don Arminger, who was above 
suspicion. 

* I wouldn't see Miss Fielding cast her- 
self down, as she will that day, to save 
my life/ he replied, so sadly that Lady 
Elinor s sense of triumph over and superi- 
ority to Constance strengthened itself 
mightily. 

* My dear Don/ she said earnestly, ' I 
believe really that it has been my respect 
for your opinion that has saved me from 
marrying brilliantly several times. Even 



man whom you could despise, I would 
never have seen you again.' 

* Miss Fielding's descent is the more 
appalling to me because she has always 
been on such a height/ he said medita- 
tively, and rather ungallantly. * It's im- 
possible to describe the nobility and good- 
ness of that girFs character. Surrounded 
by time-servers and sycophants from her 
cradle, the object of Mr Vaughan's selfish 
scheming, and of her aunt's weak, ill- 
regulated affection, Constance never came 
in contact with a single ennobling influ- 
ence till she met my mother and sisters ; 
yet, child as she was then, she had a 
character and qualities that compelled 
respect and love.' 

' I never could feel sympathetic with 
paragons ; they generally do something 
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dreadful in the end, as she is going to do/ 
Lady Elinor said coldly. 

Something dreadful, as she is going to 
do! Yes, Don acknowledges the truth 
of this derogatory aspersion. This thing 
which Constance Fielding is going to do 
fills Don Arminger's soul with horror and 
despair every time he thinks about it. For 
she is going to ally herself to a man whose 
conduct will surely soon make her an object 
of pity, and himself one of contempt. 

* I must be out of the sight and beyond 
the hearing of it,' he said to himself, when 
a few more days had passed over his head, 
and gossip told him that Miss Fielding s 
wedding-day was drawing very nigh. 

And so it came to pass that he had 
pushed all his preparations so far forward, 
that he steamed away from Plymouth for 
South Africa just a week before the day 
that was to transform Constance Fielding 
into the Countess of Charldale. 
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revised, and improved out of all resem- 
blance to its original self. Constance 
herself scarcely knew how it was to be. 
At last she was told definitely by her aunt 
that on such a day she, Constance, was to 
be married to Hugh Lanford, Earl of 
Charldale, and that Maude and Trixy 
were to be among the bridesmaids. 

The Earl of Charldale's relatives, the 
few that is whom he had consulted on the 
subject, had signified their desire that 
the marriage should take place in London, 
where the due pomp and ceremony dould 
be the more easily displayed and observed ; 
and Constance having grown indifferent to 
the * how ' of it all had consented, greatly 
to Mr Vaughan's delight. 

But Trixy Arminger unexpectedly threw 
an obstacle in the way of the fulfilment 
of this plan. 
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* If we go up to town now, Connie, 
Lady Timerton and Lady Elinor are sure 
to seek us out, they'll do that for my 
brother's sake, and then Lord Timerton 
will say that I am running after Sylvertre. 
He sha'n*t have that to say about me, so 
as you're to be married in London, Til 
stay here ; I can't be one of your brides- 
maids/ 

' Then it shall be here/ Constance said 
promptly. And so all the arrangements 
had to be remodelled again. 

Miss Fielding's own home, Woodside, 
was put in order for the reception of the 
wedding guests, as she herself was to 
remain at and be married from Strath- 
lands. Accordingly a goodly party took 
possession of the place late on the eve 
of the wedding-day, and among them was 
Lord Charldale himself. 

The local papers, as is their wont, were 
indulging in fits of preliminary ecstasies 



ready assembled in the Clyst were printed 
in the best type in the leading columns, 
and some reporters, anxious to take time 
by the forelock, had already written out a 
full account of the ceremony, containing 
several pithy passages descriptive of the 
demeanour of the lovely bride and noble 
bridegroom. 

The dinner at Strathlands on the night 
before the wedding was a triumph of de- 
corative and culinary art. Even the old 
Countess of Charldale, the mother of the 
reigning man, was resigned to the inevit- 
able glide into dowager countess-ship 
when she saw how admirably ' these people 
of Miss Fielding's did things.' 

Lord Charldale was rapidly getting to 
find the wholesome moral restraint which 
was upon him a wearisome and almost 
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unendurable thing. For some weeks past 
he had been acting a false part under the 
fear of losing the beautiful woman who 
would so grace and dignify his position. 
Now that the time had nearly come when 
she would be his for better or for worse 
so long as they both lived, the tension of 
* keeping straight/ as his advisers called 
it, seemed to him a desperately over- 
strained one. 

He felt himself being narrowly watched 
at dinner by his mother and two or three 
of his more intimate friends. But the 
time was so short now ! The hour that 
would make Constance his own, to whom 
and before whom he could do as he 
pleased, had so nearly come. Champagne 
was all very well now just to keep the 
ball rolling during dinner, but he would 
take something stronger by-and-by just 
to nerve him when he got away from 

I 

these observant doubtful friends. 



prove to be a good staunch friend as 
well as faithful wife to this man whom 
she was to marry on the morrow, while 
she was denying herself even the dear 
companionship of Maude and Trixy 
Arminger because she would concentrate 
herself entirely on the subject of the great 
responsibility she would assume in a few 
short hours, while she was doing these 
things with all her pure heart and womanly 
strength, Lord Charldale was 'nerving' 
himself for the event of the morrow in a 
widely different way. 

He had spent the earlier hours of the 
evening decorously as has been said. At 
dinner there had been no unseemly hilarity 
in his manner, and in candour it must be 
conceded there had been no equally un- 
seemly depression. Mrs Vaughan thought 
his demeanour ' perfect. More fitting the 
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occasion than she had ever witnessed 
before in any man similarly situated.' 

Not only did Mrs Vaughan think this, 
but she expressed her thought to every 
one in the room, until Lord Charldale 
became the object of universal approba- 
tion. 

Constance, quiet, resigned, strangely 
calm and self-contained, with much of 
old Constance verve and vigour gone 
from her, but unaltered in other re- 
spects, marked her future husband keenly, 
and frankly told herself that he would 
command her respect, though she might 
never be able to give him her love. 
Manly, clever, and amusing in a way 
about which there was no suspicion of 
drawing-room buffoonery, he might be- 
come the object of her pride and ambi- 
tion, though love, such love as she knew 
herself to be capable of feeling, might for 
ever be out of the question. She would 



it a grand one, and so justify her 
acceptance of him in the eyes of — 'the 
world/ she said, but she meant Don 
Arminger. 

Yes, when Mrs Vaughan said to her : 

* Are you satisfied now, Constance ? 
Any girl might well be proud of such a 

man. His mother tells me "as you have 
seen Charldale to-night so has he been 
from his boyhood ; isn't it too heinous 
that disappointed women, whose daughters 
have failed to catch him, should have 
given my boy a bad name ? " ' 

' Did Lady Charldale say that, aunt ? ' 

* Well, her words may not have been 
exactly the same as mine, but I have 
given you the meaning of them/ 

' Then her words either to me or to 
you are false, for when I asked her this 
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morning if she had ever known or ever 
heard that Charldale drank too much 
sometimes, she vowed to me that she 
had never heard a murmur of it. Oh, 
who is there left that I can believe or 
trust ? ' 

' It was a delicate question to put to 
a mother, Connie, and I must say that 
it didn't show your usual tact to put it 
Lord Charldale is evidently a man of 
whom everyone connected with him has 
reason to be so proud, that the least as- 
persion on him is painful to them ; I shall 
have you flaring out at me in a few 
months if I unguardedly remind you of the 
fears and doubts you once felt about him.' 

* No fears, scarcely a doubt, aunt ; if I 
had a strong doubt of him even now, I 
would break off the marriage ; but he has 
given me no reason to doubt him — he 
has ieft me no excuse for not keeping my 
freely given promise.' 



said with an air of mingled relief and 
emotion. 

To tell the truth the good lady had 
been living in a state of suspense and 
dread for weeks, feeling that it was quite 
in the order of things that some rumour 
so strong that it would have to be relied 
upon might reach Constance's ears, and 
justify the girl in breaking off a match 
that was very dear to the heart of her 
aunt. 

But now this painful period was past, 
and the noon of the next day would see 
Constance safely ensconced for life in the 
ranks of the aristocracy! Breathing a 
brief but fervent prayer that all would 
go well with the guests and the break- 
fast, Mrs Vaughan bid her niece good- 
night, and returned to her own room. 

Lord Charldale's suite of rooms at 
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Woodside consisted of a study, dressing- 
room, and bedroom, and one of the study 
doors opened through a conservatory into 
a winding laurel-bordered path that led to 
the stables. 

In this study Lord Charldale and two 
other men settled themselves for a quiet 
smoke before going to bed on the night 
before the wedding. The men who were 
with him were about the best companions 
he could have had from among his own 
set. They were men who were con- 
siderably older than he, men who had 
sown their wild oats. Their influence 
and example would both have been good 
for him if only he had followed either. 

After one cigar, with an accompaniment 
of AppoUanaris water on their sides, and 
of brandy-and-soda on his, they rose 
simultaneously, declaring that * bed was 
the proper place for them now.' 

* My fellow is waiting for me in the 



he added, as they were leaving the room, 
I shall only stay here for a little while, 
but I feel that I want a few minutes to 
myself to-night/ 

As the friends mounted the steps to- 
gether, one said to the other : 

' I wish we hadn't left him till he went 
to his room ; he's straight as an arrow 
now, but you know what Charldale is, 
and if he breaks down now, the lady will 
hate him for life.' 

' He'll be all right ; he's too proud of 
what he has half won not to make the 
effort to win her wholly,' the other man 
said. But still the other one, who knew 
Charldale best, wished he had stayed with 
him till he was ready to retire for the 
night. 

Meantime, Lord Charldale had tinkled 
a silver hand-bell, which summons was 
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responded to by his man, bearing in his 
hand a small tray, on which was a small 
bottle of brandy and a claret-glass. 

Then his lordship began to * nerve 
himself, and after some hours spent in 
fruitless attempts to do so he was borne 
to bed by his valet. 

At eight o'clock the following morning 
Lord Charldale was senseless as a log. 
At nine he was the same. 

At ten his man, with a vivid recollection 
that the marriage was to be at eleven, 
went to the friends who had seen Lord 
Charldale the last thing before the fatal 
introduction of the brandy, and confided 
to them the state of affairs. 

They went and looked at him, and then 
told the countess, his mother, who had 
come from Strathlands in a fright, on 
account of a rumour which had reached 
her privately, that she had better allow it 
to be said, ' that the earl was taken 



* If it's deferred for an hour, it's deferred 
for ever/ the old lady said, rising in her 
anxiety to a spirit of prophecy. ' I know 
Miss Fielding's spirit ; if Charldale is not 
waiting at the altar at the hour appointed 
to meet her, he need never be there at all. 
Rouse him ; surely something can be done 
to rouse him ! ' 

She looked round appealingly at all who 
knew him best as she said this, and they 
proceeded to undertake the task assigned 
to them. 

But for many valuable minutes the Earl 
of Charldale remained log-like. 

At last they got him up, and, as his 
valet said, * A bath did wonders for mas- 
ter.' Then they got him erect upon his 
hind legs (in speaking of him in his then 
condition, it is difficult to remember that 
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he was not an animal), and he allowed 
himself to be dressed, but could not re- 
member what studs he had determined 
upon wearing. Indeed, if he had remem- 
bered them, the remembrance would not 
have been worth much, as he could not 
word it. His lordship's speech had be- 
come incoherent. 

In this state he was conveyed to the 
church, where his bride had been baptised 
and confirmed, and was now awaiting him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A PAINFUL RELEASE. 

ON STANCE FIELDING 

woke on her wedding-morning 
to the sound of church-bells 
pealing, and a great many other joyous 
noises. There was, for instance, a good 
deal of rush and tumble going on between 
the bridesmaids and their attendants. Mrs 
Vaughan was almost hysterical over the 
successful aspect of the bridal breakfast. 
And everybody was quite cordial and out- 
spokenly friendly with the sun, who had 
done his best to outshine other things 
thiat day. 
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Maude and Trixy Arminger came early 
by appointment, no hands but theirs were 
permitted to aid the bride in dressing. No 
eyes but theirs were allowed to rest upon 
her, until the moment came for her to 
emerge from her room and go down to the 
carriage which was to take her to church. 

By Constance's own desire her aunt 
was to give her away, so that Mr 
Vaughan was not called upon to endure 
this crowning pang of bestowing what he 
had meant for his son upon another man. 

The whole party were assembled before 
Constance, by whose side Mrs Vaughan 
walked with an air of exultant pride, came 
up the aisle. No, not the whole party. 
The most important member of it had 
not yet arrived, and consternation at the 
extraordinary absence of Lord Charldale 
was depicted on every face. 

For at least twenty minutes Constance, 
motionless as a statue, knelt at the altar, 
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rose, and for the first time seemed to be 
conscious of the indignity that was being 
offered to her by this delay. Meantime, 
the expression of consternation on the 
faces of Lord Charldale's best friends had 
changed to that of despair. 

Suddenly, there was a commotion at 
the church-door, and on the appearance 
of the bridegroom an air of relief spread 
over his party. But this was but of 
momentary duration. 

* He is not very well, but quite able 
to go through the ceremony, my dear,' 
old Lady Charldale bent forward and 
whispered soothingly to Constance, for 
the look of horror and loathing which 
swept like a storm over Miss Fielding's 
face, made the mother fear that the mar- 
riage, which was to be the making of her 
son, would be marred after all. 
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Constance faltered for a moment, and 
those nearest to her thought she was 
about to faint. But as Lord Charldale 
lurched nearer, and with a foolish smile 
strove to articulate a few words, she drew 
herself up with such a concentrated ex- 
pression of repugnance to him, that he 
was almost startled into sobriety. 

* You must take me home again at 
once, aunt,' she said, in a low, firm voice. 
/ No power on earth will make me marry 
that man.' 

Horrified, Mrs Vaughan, who felt that a 
little more liberality should surely be shown 
towards an earl — especially so wealthy an 
earl as this one — than might reasonably 
be claimed by a commoner, still found 
herself powerless to resist her niece's will. 
Before the bewildered lady could offer a 
word of expostulation, she found herself 
hurrying out to the carriage by Con- 
stance's side, and in a moment the mob 



derisive laughter greeted them. 

' Even the people who have known me 
all my life won't spare me, now they know 
how near I have been to marrying a 
drunkard,* Constance said sorrowfully. 
* Oh, aunt, for once feel for me ! Rejoice 
over my deliverance from that fate.' 

* It is terrible that it should have 
happened this morning,' Mrs Vaughan 
sobbed. * The poor young man was 
overcome.' 

* As it was to happen at all, it is a mercy 
for which I can never be grateful enough 
that it did happen this morning. I am 
saved ! ' 

* But — but you don't mean that the 
marriage is anything but postponed ? ' 
Mrs Vaughan stammered in tones of 
anguish, * Oh, Constance, Constance ! 
you only mean that it is postponed.' 
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' What do you take me for ? ' Constance 
asked with fine scorn. But her aunt, as 
frequently happened, misunderstood her. 

' I thought you were too good and 
sensible a girl to break off such a solemn 
thing as a marriage on account of a slight 
though most painful — I admit, most painful 
slip on the part of the one to whom you 
have pledged yourself,' Mrs Vaughan said, 
breathing more freely. But her hopes 
were dashed to the ground by Constance 
at once. 

* Cease to believe in my goodness and 
sense then, aunt ; when I have returned 
Lord Charldale*s presents, I have done 
with him for ever.' 

She bounded upstairs and into her own 
room at Strathlands, and was stripping 
off dress and veil with trembling hands, 
but an untrembling heart, by the time 
Maude and Trixy and the rest of the 
bridesmaids arrived. And then she went 



danger. 

' My soul would have been in daily 
peril through the disgust I should have 
felt ; a stronger, a more forbearing woman 
than I am may save your son still, Lady 
Charldale ; I should only have lost myself,' 
she said to the Countess of Charldale, who 
is with tears trying to get Constance to 
reconsider her determination. 

' The shame, the disgrace of this will 
kill my boy! Spare him to his^mother's 
tears and prayers.* 

' Lady Charldale, your words cannot 
alter my purpose ; your son is dear to 
yoii rightly enough ; win him from his 
ways if you can. He would become hate- 
ful to me, with a hatefulness I couldn't 
endure if I ever saw him again as he was 
this morning.* 
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'He is quite himself now. Do see 
him/ Lady Charldale pleaded. 

* Not for anything you could offer me. 
He and I had better never meet again. 
It would only be humiliation to both 
of us.' 

Then Lady Charldale left her, and a 
raid was made upon her by others, by 
her aunt, by Lord Charldale's friends, by 
countless acquaintances who did not like 
this cruel abbreviation of the wedding 
festivities. 

But nothing moved Constance from the 
position she had taken up. Nothing would 
induce her to marry Lord Charldale now, 
therefore it would be better that she should 
not see him again. 

The wretched cause of this was nearly 
beside himself. Completely sobered now, 
but shattered and broken by the shock, 
he was at one moment vowing that he 
would drop his title and income and go 



shoot himself. 

* Let me see her, let me hear it from 
her own lips/ he kept on raving ; * she 
can*t be such a stone as youVe making 
her out to be. Let me see her, I say ; 
she'll shrink from having my death at 
her door.' 

But they could not drag the young lady 
down to see him, nor could they surprise 
her, for she kept her door locked. Ac- 
cordingly, towards nightfall, after taking 
bitter counsel with his friends, Lord Charl- 
dale took his departure, pursued by hoots 
and yells from the excited and disappointed 
roughs of Clyst. 

The rest of the wedding party dispersed 
rapidly and sadly, Maude and Trixy re- 
mained with Constance, and Mrs Armin- 
ger sat up late that night writing a detailed 
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account of all that had happened during 
the last two days for Don's benefit by-and- 
by when she should know where to ad- 
dress him. 

So the great Charldale alliance came to 
an end, and Constance Fielding prepared 
to live an independent unmarried life in 
her own beautiful home at Woodside. 

* I have made two ventures, one for 
love, and one for position/ she said 
frankly to Maude and Trixy. ' The man 
I gave my heart to didn't want it ; the 
man I was going to give my hand to 
forfeited my respect fortunately before he 
had taken it. I shall never make a third 
venture, but I mean to lead a happy life.' 

' And so do I,' Trixy said stoutly ; 
'though I have had my chance and lost 
it too. I shall always be glad Lord Syl- 
vertre liked me, though he hadn't the 
strength to prove it quite, but he's spoilt 
me for smaller men. What do you say, 



* Vm contented with " no hero but a 
man," and Tve found him. Whether Mr 
Vaughan likes it or not, Donald and I 
are going to fight the world together.' 

The two girls who listened to this an- 
nouncement were far too fond of Maude 
to give a word or look that might show 
disapprobation of her intention ; but they 
felt it. Trixy knew that it would always 
be hard for her mother to treat as a son 
the son of the man who had treated 
her with studied insolence and contempt 
during the whole term of her residence 
in Clyst. 

* And Maude will feel hurt if mother 
doesn't take Donald to her heart and love 
him next best to Don,' she said to Con- 
stance when they two were alone. 

* And Maude will do all the fighting 
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as far as fighting is represented by work/ 
Constance replied. ' Maude will paint 
beautiful pictures, and make much money, 
which she will humbly hand to her hus- 
band, who will take it graciously, and 
counsel her not to be extravagant in the 
use of what he will allow her to retain. 
I know Donald Vaughan well. I made a 
careful study of him when I knew that Mr 
Vaughan designed me for his son. Donald 
is the best of his family, but he has faults 
which will pinch Maude by-and-by.* 

* I don't suppose any man is without 
faults — at least, hardly any,' Trixy said, 
a timely remembrance of Lord Sylvertre 
tempering the sweeping severity of her 
judgment. 

* But Donald Vaughan's faults are such 
as affect those of his own household only. 
He doesn't in the least mind spending 
money, but he likes to do it entirely in 
his own way, without regard to others, and 



with him/ 

* Maude is quite capable of yielding/ 
Trixy laughed. 

' That's what Vm afraid of for her ; she 
is so much the higher, stronger character 
of the two that his weakness will conquer 
her. However, she 11 be happy in her own 
way, I trust, and we'll be happy in ours ; 
won't we, Trixy ? You industrious girl ! 
I envy you the gift which enables you to 
get away from real life and its many 
bothers and troubles, into a region that 
you can fill entirely with pleasant people 
and agreeable things, if you please.' 

' I'm afraid my most natural characters 
are anything but altogether pleasant,' Trixy 
said. ' Now that I've made studies of 
mother and Maude, and Don and you, 
from every point of view I can think of. 
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my readers demand a change, and lo ! I 
find I have exhausted my list of pleasant 
people/ 

* Trixy, I believe if Lord Timerton 
could only see you and hear you for half- 
a-minute he'd become importunate in his 
desire for Sylvertre and you to marry/ 
Constance said, looking with admiration 
on the brilliant pretty face that was so 
eloquent and true. 

' That's a page of the past that we won't 

turn over again,' Trixy said gravely. But 

in her gravity there was nothing morbid, 
nothing sickly nor sentimental. It was 
evident that she would always stand fast 
to the memory of the man who was dead 
to her. But she would not do it sombrely, 
so that others should see and be depressed 
by the sight. 

Clyst was anything but a united little 
village in these days. Intercourse between 
Strathlands and Woodside was of the most 



ances. The disappointed lady could not 
get over or forgive the obstinacy which 
had deprived her of an earl and countess 
for her nephew and niece. If only Lord 
Charldale had deferred his escapade until 
the wedding-breakfast even, Mrs Vaughan 
would have been a happy woman whatever 
her niece might have been. 

Extraordinary rumours got into the 
papers as to the real reason of the rupture 
at the altar of a marriage in high life. 
Some had it that the lady from her child- 
hood had been subject to epileptic fits 
under the influence of any strong excite- 
ment. Others that just as the service 
commenced she caught sight of an old 
lover hiding behind one of the pillars. 
Only one or two hinted, and that in very 
guarded language, at the real disgraceful 
truth. 
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It was several months before Don saw 
a newspaper version of the story, and in 
all that time his mother's true rendering- 
of it had not reached him. Being the 
most important it was unfortunately the 
only letter from home which had miscar- 
ried. And as in his replies he made no 
allusion to the occurrence, his mother and 
sisters thought the topic was a painful one 
to him, and so did not touch upon it. 

The first report he read was one of 
those which ascribed the breaking off of 
the match to physical infirmity on Miss 
Fielding's side. This filled Don with in- 
describable feelings of sorrow and pity. 
But soon a second and more veracious 
account reached him, and then his heart 
bounded high with joy at the thought of 
Constance free. 

But his elation was of brief duration, 
choked as it was by the remembrance that 
it was in the bond that at the end of 



him. Still, there was a great deal of 
happiness and satisfaction in the thought 
that Constance was released from what 
would have been a direfully ignominious 
fate for her, and was now at liberty to 
marry some better man who — lucky fellow ! 
— was free to win her. 

For a long time he debated with himself 
as to whether or not he would write and 
congratulate her on her narrow escape, 
and at last he decided to do so. He tried 
to think of her only as the dear, grateful, 
enthusiastic little girl who had hugged him 
and told him she would love him ' all her 
life.' But visions of her shy stateliness 
towards him in London sadly marred the 
lines of the mind-picture he tried to paint, 
and a timely recollection of Lady Elinor 
chilled the ardour with which, but for her, 
he might have expressed himself. 
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However, he wrote, and this is what he 
said : — 

* KiMBERLEY, February 20th, 

'My dear Miss Fielding, — I have 
just read with inexpressible delight that 
you bravely freed yourself at the last mo- 
ment from a fate which I am sure would 
have been a hideous one for you. Will 
you forgive me for venturing to express 
that delight to you directly instead of con- 
veying it through my mother or sisters ? 
— ^Always yours truly, Don Arminger/ 

* He was never ^' mine truly," ' Con- 
stance said pathetically to herself, when 
she read the letter. But there was not a 
particle of pathos in voice or manner when 
she told the Armingers of it. 

* I've had a letter from your brother 
congratulating me on not being married. 
He writes as an old governess might be 
expected to do to a former pupil who had 
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' I dare say it's difficult for a man to 
write to a girl with whom he has been 
very intimate, when he's not quite so 
intimate any longer/ Trixy pleaded, and 
Constance said : — 

* Lord Sylvertre doesn't seem to ex- 
perience that difficulty at any rate, judg- 
ing from the length and frequency of his 
letters. Trixy, you're a heartless little 
thing to hold out against him as you do.' 

* I'm not holding out against him ; it's 
his father is holding out against me.' 

' But you won't see him, and you won't 
say you'll marry him.' 

' Because I won't marry him till his 
father says I may ; if that day ever comes, 
then you'll see how little I can hold out 
against Sylvertre ; but if it never comes, I 
had better keep a firm footing where I am.' 
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' Does he ever say anything about his 
sister ? ' Constance asked. 

* Yes/ Trixy said, blushing furiously as 
she did not blush when her own love- 
affair was under discussion, * He says 
he doesn't know whether she has given 
up thinking of Don, but she certainly 
has recovered her love for society.* 

' How I shall hate her if she under- 
values him and forgets him,* Miss Field- 
ing said slowly. 

* But, Connie dear, if she does that, 
Don will be free,* Trixy said, considerately 
looking another way. 

* With his freedom I have nothing to 
do,* Constance said, her head involuntarily 
settling itself into a prouder position, * but 
I should be angry if after winning him 
she threw him over.' 

' I am afraid Lady Elinor is not nearly so 
noble and good as her brother,* Trixy said. 
Whereat Constance only smiled. 




CHAPTER VII. 

SLACKENING THE CHAIN. 

jT was in September that Don 
Arminger had left England, 
and now it is May, and still 
he is in suspense as to whether Lady 
Elinor will cling to him and her unwritten 
troth to the bitter end of the twelve 
months or not. No word or hint has 
reached him which would justify him in 
showing jealousy and ^ throwing up the 
whole thing.' It comes upon him like a 
nightmare sometimes that she is going to 
be beautifully faithful. And he could so 
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readily find it in his heart to forgive her 
if she were faithless. 

But still he has striven hard, as these 
months have rolled over his head, to bring 
himself into subjection to such an extent 
as may enable him to find peace and com- 
fort in his own fate, and to make her happy 
as his wife. For one thing, his love and 
regard for her brother will aid him greatly. 
Lady Elinor will not be alienated from her 
* own set ' by her marriage to any great 
extent. That is to say, Don Arminger 
hopes that she will consider herself suffi- 
ciently ' in it,' though there is no intention 
in his mind of setting up an establishment 
in London for the season, unless she will 
consent to live in a modest way in London 
altogether. 

Meanwhile the lady, whom her unbe- 
trothed but still probable future husband 
regarded as a too perfect model of con- 
stancy, gathered her roses, made hay while 



defeated himself and lost Miss Fielding, 
and it was at Christmas that Lady Elinor 
went, with her father and mother, to stay 
at Lady Kenwyn's place in Cheshire, which 
was only a couple of miles from Crownis- 
ton, the Cheshire seat of the most noble 
Earl of Charldale. At Crowniston this 
year Lord Charldale was keeping Christmas 
with his mother and two or three old family 
friends only, very quietly, as his guests. 

His lordship had neither shot himself 
nor dropped his title and exiled himself, 
as he had threatened, but he had sulked 
and sequestered himself a good deal ; and 
now that Christmas had come, and he had 
no ' house party ' about him as usual, he 
found it very dull. 

Ever since the day that the unfortunate 
man had so disgraced himself, his mother 
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had been ^ hard and uncomfortable to him/ 
as he phrased it. The proud old lady and 
loving mother could not bring herself to 
forgive ^ her boy ' for having thrown away 
the chance of becoming a better man 
which had been offered to him in a union 
with Miss Fielding. She was not exactly 
angry with him, but she was angry, beyond 
the power of words to describe, at his 
weakness. 

* If he had only restrained himself that 
one night, he would have become Con- 
stance's husband the next day, and she 
would have saved him from himself,' she 
said to herself. To her acquaintances she 
said — * That unhappy girl's loss of temper 
because Charldale was a little late at the 
church has cost her a coronet. He will 
never seek her again ; of that I am sure. 
Deep-rooted vanity and ungovernable tem- 
per are things that a man does well to 
avoid in marriage.' 



wedding at Clyst, Lord Charldale found 
himself white-washed so completely that 
he began to think himself a grievously 
insulted man, and to bestir himself about 
another wife. 

He was in this mood when he came 
down to play host at Crowniston to his 
mother and two or three familiar friends. 

Old Lady Charldale had adopted the 
moody manner with her son, under the 
profound conviction she had that it would 
not be well to allow him to rely upon her 
powers of soothing solely at this juncture. 

* He must be stimulated by the apparent 
want of sympathy into seeking a sympa- 
thetic wife/ she said to Lady Kenwyn just 
before leaving London. * Your Vic would 
have been the very girl for him if she 
were younger and free. Is she going to 
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get a divorce from that brute who struck 
her ? ' 

'She IS going to live on with me 
whether she gets a divorce or not,' Lady 
Kenwyn said gently ; and Lady Charl- 
dale, who wouldn't have had Vic for her 
daughter-in-law for the worth of her own 
diamonds, smiled resignedly, and wished 
Lady Kenwyn would let the subject 
drift on to her niece. Lady Elinor Divett. 
For Lady Elinor was known to have 
not only a fair face, but a fine, firm 
will of her own also, and to that will the 
anxious mother was desirous of committing 
her son. 

*We shall meet in Cheshire. I am 
going to Crowniston on the twentieth ; 
shall you be starting about that time 'i ' 
old lady Charldale asked, and in reply 
got the information she had been seeking. 

* No ; Vic and I go earlier. Lord and 
Lady Timerton and Elinor spend Christ- 



* Is yours merely a family party, like my 
own this year, Lady Kenwyn ? ' 

' With the exception of Mr Mott, yes,' 
Lady Kenwyn replied. 
• ' Mr Mott is the spirit-rapper, isn't 
he ? ' Lady Charldale, who had a whole- 
some contempt for all such people, asked 
abruptly. 

* He is the most powerful and advanced 
medium it has ever been my happiness to 
meet,' Lady Kenwyn said softly, but at 
the same time she registered a vow that 
Lady Charldale should not have many 
opportunities of offering the cold shoulder 
or slight of any kind to the illustrious 
American medium. 

However, in spite of this vow, when 
the two families found themselves in 
Cheshire, under rather dull conditions, a 
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habit of intimacy was set up between 
them which had not existed formerly. 

From the time the party assembled at 
Scallow, Lady Elinor became the object 
of a couple of schemers, each one of whom 
fathomed the motives of and resolved to 
defeat the other if possible. 

Lady Charldale*s scheme was a good 
and honourable one in the main. In 
Elinor, as has been said, she recognised 
the ' will * which might, if brought to 
be^r upon Lord Charldale, dominate and 
save him from his besetting sin. Hers 
was a motherly and worthy machination. 
The same, in honesty, cannot be said of 
the other plotter. 

This second one, whose mind was bent 
to the task of upsetting Lady Elinor's 
unavowed fidelity to the absent Don 
Arminger, was none other than Mr Mott, 
the medium, whose thoughts were sup- 
posed by Lady Kenwyn to be wholly 



this fair English girl with a title and a 
large fortune would repay him far better 
for wooing and winning her than the 
spirits did whom he was perpetually in- 
voking. And as he was endowed with 
perseverance, plenty of self-esteem, and an 
unlimited stock of audacity, he went in for 
the work with vigour. 

His position in the circle was against 
him certainly. But handicapped by that 
even as he was he entered himself with 
a good heart for the race for * her lady- 
ship,' as he always called Lady Elinor. 

He talked an immense quantity of 
mystical trash to her, which half fas- 
cinated her (as it had wholly fascinated 
her aunt) when she had nothing better 
to listen to ; and he looked a great deal 
of adoration at her, which she accepted 
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since there were no other men to adore. 
Poetry of the intense, pathetic, simple, yet 
love-laden American order he quoted to 
her by the yard, generally giving her to 
understand that it was his own, which it was 
not ; but as she was not deeply versed in 
American literature that did not signify. 
His spirit friends served him in good stead 
too, for he continually made those who 
were possessed of the loftiest sentiments 
and highest-sounding names, send him 
messages about her soul being in unison 
with his own, though she had not dis- 
covered it yet. These messages he 
scrupulously delivered to her, and alto- 
gether, after a few days of assiduous work 
he gained her attention and interest. 

* How can you let that odious humbug, 
whom mamma retains. on the premises to 
delude her, make love to you, Nell ? ' her 
cousin Vic asked her in accents of utter 
disgust. 



me, that won't hurt me, you know,' Lady 
Elinor laughed. 

* How you can stand his vulgarity and 
his awful assumption as you do, puzzles 
me,' Lady Vic said impatiently ; ' and you 
all the time engaged, or half-engaged, to 
Don Arminger/ 

* One can't keep on thinking of a man 
who is thousands of miles away,' Lady 
Elinor said, shrugging her shoulders, * and 
one must talk to someone, and Mott is 
the only man here.' 

* I know the creature thinks it will end 
in your marrying him, and I can't endure 
that he should dare to think it ; he would 
no more plump himself down on a sofa 
by me and begin spouting his maudlin 
poetry, than he would seat himself on 
a bee-hive.' 
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' I don't mind being liked/ Lady Elinor 
said languidly ; ' and the lies he tells me 
about what the spirits in the best set — 
I mean the best " sphere " — say of me, 
amuse me. I can leave Mr Mott off at 
any moment ; don't be alarmed/ 

' We dine at Crowniston to-night, and 
Lady Charldale wouldn't ask him, I'm 
happy to say, though mamma gave her 
broad hints enough to have made most 
women ask a baboon,' Lady Vic said 
with glee, for the sight of her cousin 
surrendering ever so lightly to Mr 
Mott's attentions was sorely distasteful 
to her. 

' I don't care ; I shall have Charldale 
to-night/ Lady Elinor said indifferently. 
' His mother told me yesterday that she 
had never seen him so bright since his 
illness as he is with me.' 

* Blows the wind from Crowniston, does 
it?' Lady Vic laughed, and Elinor held 



as the ladies huddled over the drawing- 
room fire, the topic of Charldale's bright- 
ness came to the fore once more. 

* I have never seen my dear boy so 
lively and like himself as he is to-night 
since the day that horrid girl treated him 
so basely/ Lady Charldale said joyfully, 
and sounds expressive of happy com- 
miseration emanated from the lips of the 
other ladies. 

* There was always something about 
that Miss Fielding that I disliked ex- 
tremely,' Lady Elinor said truthfully 
enough. There was always something 
about Constance's beauty and charm which 
her rival had disliked with all her heart. 

* Oh, but her conduct to Charldale puts 
her outside the pale of all toleration,' 
Charldale's mother went on warmly ; 
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' there can be no doubt about it that 
there was some other man in the case/ 

Lady Timerton faintly ventured to state 
that ' her friends, the Armingers, couldn't 
speak too highly of Miss Fielding/ 

'Ah, Tm afraid your friends, the Armin- 
gers, have a very pernicious influence on 
the unfortunate, misguided girl/ Lady 
Charldale replied ; * the mother is a ter- 
ribly gushing presuming woman, Mr 
Vaughan told me, and she wants to 
secure Miss Fielding's money for her 
own son, the author/ 

* Don Arminger will never look at 
Miss Fielding,' Lady Elinor said, tossing 
her head. 

* Besides, Don Arminger is engaged,' 
Lady Timerton said excitedly, in spite 
of a warning frown from her daughter* 
But just then Lord Charldale and his 
guests came into the room, and further 
disclosures were arrested. 
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two were apart from the others, looking at 
a portrait of the earl when he was little 
Lord Crowniston, and a very pretty little 
boy. 

This portrait hung in an ante-room, 
or rather a passage between the dining- 
rooms. The colour of the room was 
warm terra-cotta. The looking-glasses 
were framed in glowing chased copper. 
The fender and all the fire-irons were 
of the same metal, elaborately wrought. 
Everything in the room was suggestive 
of warmth and beauty and comfort, to say 
nothing of riches and splendour. Lady 
Elinor liked the look of things, and the 
suggestions made by them. 

* I had the whole place done up under 
one of the best men in the town last year 
when I was going to be — ' 
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The word *. married' choked him, and 
he did not say it, but Lady Elinor glibly 
went on, and spared him further embar- 
rassment. 

* And it's done up in such exquisite 
taste. I am sure you had more to do 
with it than anyone else.' 

* Well, I had, because I wanted it to be 
very perfect in the eyes of the one who 
was to have been its mistress/ he said 
rather sadly; and Lady Elinor said 
quickly, — 

' I felt sure your influence predomi- 
nated. Now we must go back ; Lady 
Charldale asked me to sing/ 

* Will you sing something for me ? ' 
She smiled assent. 

'Will you choose the song, or shall 
I choose the one for you ? ' she asked, 
and he, feeling that he might safely leave 
the delicate matter in the young lady's 
hands, said, — 



others were, and Lady Charldaie looked 
up with irrepressible anxiety, hoping that 
the sequestered situation had seduced her 
son into speaking definite words. But 
Lady Elinor's fair unruffled face and mien 
told no tales. 

' Did I hear you say Don Arminger was 
in Kimberley now, Elinor ? ' Lord Timer- 
ton asked somewhat sarcastically, as he 
saw his daughter slowly unbutton her 
long gloves, and then hand them to Lord 
Charldaie to hold for her while she sang 
for him. 

' No, papa,' she said, with a little faint 
air of surprise, that did not escape her 
father. ' It was Sylvertre; but you always 
will mix Sylvertre and me up in every- 
thing.' 

Lord Timerton said nothing ; but he 
laughed. It was clear to him that he need 
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have no further fear of his daughter on 
account of Don Arminger. 

' I always thought Nell was a girl who 
would take care of herself ; and, by Jove ! 
she can be trusted to take care of Charl- 
dale too/ his lordship thought with much 
self-satisfaction, as he saw his daughter 
singing at the best match in the country 
with considerable success. 

* Oh, that we two were maying,* 

was the lay which Lady Elinor chose to 
sing for Lord Charldale, and the words, 
sang very feelingly to an air full of lan- 
guor and sweetness, carried him on in 
imagination to the spring still buried in 
the depths of Nature. And we have it 
on high authority that * in the spring 
a young man's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.' 

* You sang that song for me ? ' he whis- 



* Because I am so fond of it myself,' she 
said quietly, taking her gloves from him. 
Then there was a general request from the 
others that she should sing again. 

* For me again/ he whispered, and 
Lady Elinor, who liked Crowniston very 
much, and had no reason to doubt that all 
Charldale's other places were equally ad- 
mirable in their way, sang for him again. 

This time she consulted his sporting 
tastes, and sang — 

* Drink, puppy, drink, and let every puppy drink,' 

with much spirit. 

It ended in Lord Charldale's proposing 
to take her for a ride the next day if there 
was a thaw, and Lady Vic Gardiner could 
go with them. 

* What does it mean ? ' Lady Vic asked, 
when her cousin propounded this plan 
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to her in Lady Vic's dressing-room that 
night. 

* It means that I like Crowniston/ Lady- 
Elinor said simply. 

* And you'll give up your hero, Don 
Arminger ? ' 

* Dear Vic, there's no " giving up " in 
the case. Papa was very wise ; he 
wouldn't allow an engagement ? ' 

'When you see Don Arminger again 
you'll just loathe Charldale — yes, you will, 
Nell. He may have reformed under your 
strong hands by that time ; but the mere 
sight of Don Arminger will make you 
wish that you hadn't cared so much for 
Crowniston.' 

* There's a good deal about it besides 
Crowniston that I Uke,' Lady Elinor said 
calmly, ^ and perhaps I shall never see 
Don again. If I do, he will have the 
good feeling to forget there has been any- 
thing between us.' 



then : and for a day or two, as Lord 
Charldale secluded himself again, poor 
\jxdy Elinor was compelled to fall back 
upon the devotion of Mr Mott. 

He indeed was a man of whom it could 
not be truly said that he lacked energy. He 
possessed the quality to a redundant de- 
gree, and therefore contrasted favourably 
for the moment with the absentees. Still 
Lady Elinor held herself aloft, and never 
deemed for a moment that he would dare to 
dream that she would deign to marry him. 

• There*s no one round, and so TU take 
my chance of speaking to you now, right 
off/ Mr Mott said, coming upon Lady 
Elinor suddenly one afternoon, as she was 
lounging back in an arm-chair before the 
library fire, reading a novel, and thinking 
of Crowniston. 
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She opened her eyes at him ; but un- 
abashed he went on, — 

' When I came to the old country first, 
matrimony was just the farthest way refund 
to where I meant to go ; but since IVe 
seen you that's just become number one 
notion in my mind — ' 

He was compelled to stop, for Lady 
Elinor had risen, and was walking with 
her grandest step to the door. 

* Pray pardon me,' she said ; * but I never 
do listen to people who have "notions" 
about anything, especially matrimony. I 
should recommend you to speak to the ob- 
ject of your affections, and not to attempt 
to introduce the subject to me again/ 

* By the holy poker, her ladyship doesn't 
think small snakes of herself!* Mr Mott 
muttered, when he had recovered his 
breath. ' TU take her advice, you bet ; 
for these are right down the cosiest quar- 
ters I've ever been in.' 



invoke the spirits, and get them to per- 
suade or threaten Lady Kenwyn into 
thinking smaller snakes of herself than 
her niece thought of herself. 

' And the old lady'Il do for a windy day ; 
poor fortune wouldn't have much chance 
of blowing me into nasty places if I had 
the handling of the countess's dollars.* 

So he overlooked Lady Elinor's snub as 
utterly as if she had never offered it to him, 
and set himself to storm the loftier fortress. 

The question of what he would be called 
if he married Lady Kenwyn soon became 
an absorbing one. He was in doubt as to 
whether he would be a count or an honour- 
able ; he hoped the former, because it 
would strike the deeper envy into the 
hearts of his relations, who kept a dry- 
goods store in New York. 

Lady Elinor took good care not to let 
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Lady Vic know of the indignity that had 
so nearly been offered her. Indeed, at this 
juncture it was easy enough to leave Mr 
Mott off, as she called it, without exciting 
suspicion as to the real cause ; for Lady 
Charldale invited Lady Elinor to stay 
with her at Crowniston, and Lord Charl- 
dale, whose wounded pride and bitter 
mortification were not quite healed yet, 
found her presence and her graceful flat- 
teries soothing as oil. 

Still there was nothing definite done 
during the visit, and even in May, when 
the Timertons and their friends were 
back in town. Lady Elinors allegiance 
to Don Arminger was still unbroken. 
But Lord Charldale had confided to his 
mother that, if no younger beauty threw 
herself at his head early in the season, 
he would marry Lady Elinor Divett 
about the middle of it. Now the middle 
of it had nearly come. 



<-> 



think youVe wearing the willow for her/ 

* I wish Elinor were as good-looking 
as that girl down at Clyst/ he grumbled. 

* Do you know, Charldale, I think she 
could be if she tried. Not one of the 
new ones is to be compared with her.' 

But Lord Charldale still hesitated, wait- 
ing on for the possible * fairer she.' 





CHAPTER VIII. 



ELINOR BALANCES THINGS. 




HE necessity for himself seeing 
his book through the press 
brought Don Arminger back to 
London in the mid-season. He arrived 
by one of those uncomfortable trains 
which land you at your destination when 
it is much too early for breakfast, and 
much too late for bed. Accordingly he 
took a bath, and then went out for a 
stroll through the squares, where the at- 
mosphere was fragrant with the breath of 
mignonette and the countless other flowers 
with which all the windows were brilliant. 



It all looked very familiar, just exactly 
as it had looked a hundred times when 
he had gone home in the early morning 
soft summer light with Sylvertre. Fami- 
liar, and yet with an air of comfort and 
luxury and perfection about it to which 
he had been long a stranger. The upper 
windows with their red silk blinds and 
creamy lace curtains ; the flower-boxes 
decking every window-sill right up to 
the top of the house ; the crystal clear- 
ness of the glass and brilliancy of th^ 
brass knocker all spoke in a pleasant 
way of wealth and a well-ordered estab- 
lishment. 

A desire to go in by-and-by and break- 
fast with them, and get a hearty loving 
welcome from Lady Timerton and Syl- 
vertre, and perhaps a few surreptitious 
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sweet glances from Lady Elinor, seized 
him. The prospect of going back to 
his hotel seemed a dull one after his 
observation of Timerton House, and his 
revived recollections of its interior. Ac- 
cordingly he loitered about, and amused 
himself by watching aristocratic London 
wake up. 

He managed to be at the door with the 
milk, and the servant who took the latter 
in suspected him on the spot of being a 
gentleman burglar. She was on the point 
of a scream, but suppressed it, when Don 
told her to go to the butler and tell him 
that * Mr Arminger was at the door.' 

And soon he found himself in the 
library with a cup of cocoa, and (now 
that he was committed to the situation) 
a regret in his heart for having acted 
with what would look like ardent precipi- 
tation. 

* Elinor will think that I was eager 



there being nothing for him to do now 
but go through with it, he drank his 
cocoa, felt refreshed, and waited. 

From the butler he had heard that 
all the family, Sylvertre included, were at 
home, and so at a reasonable time he 
sent Lord Sylvertre*s man up to tell his 
master that Mr Arminger was below, and 
the result of this was an immediate re- 
quest that Mr Arminger would go up to 
his lordship. 

* Don, old boy ! if I shouldn't look too 
ridiculous Td jump out of bed to greet 
you,' Sylvertre cried when Don went in. 
Then they shook hands reasonably, as 
became a brace of Englishmen, and for 
the next hour talked over the majority 
of things concerning themselves and each 
other. 
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Except Lady Elinor ! Oddly enough 
both her brother and her lover forgot 
to say anything about her. 

* We'll breakfast in my den ; the others 
never turn up till mid-day/ Sylvertre 
said. So they breakfasted together, and 
had another long happy conversation, 
during which Don gave Sylvertre an in- 
vitation to go down to Clyst, which in- 
vitation Sylvertre accepted with avidity, 
never hinting to Don that Trixy had 
forbidden him to go to her till he could 
carry with him his father's consent. 

But suddenly Don remembered. 

* How about Trixy and you, though ; 
have you buried your dead, and got over 
any awkwardness, about meeting ? ' 

'We've no dead to bury; I write to 
her frequently, awfully amusing letters, 
too, Don, I assure you, posting her up 
in everything, and gently keeping it in 
view that I mean her to marry me by- 
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'Dear Lord Sylvertre, — Thanks for 
your kind and clever letters. — Yours truly, 

* Trixy Arminger.' 

Don laughed. 

'Trixy's right. I think children owe 
absolute obedience to their fathers, especi- 
ally in your position.' 

' Do you ! Nell didn't like your advis- 
ing her to knock under to the governor 
that time just before you went away.' 

Don winced at the recollection, not of 
the knocking-under, but of Lady Elinor ; 
for his suggested visit to Clyst had brought 
back vivid visions of the old child-friend 
who had volunteered to ' love him all her 
life.' 

* I hope your sister is quite well ? ' he 
said. 
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* Wonderfully ! I don't see it myself, 
but they say she has become a beauty ; 
how women do that after they have been 
grown-up, and merely good-looking for 
some years, I don't understand ; but 
Elinor's got the trick it seems. I drew 
the line at her being shop-windowed, but 
she has managed all the rest of it. I 
think she did the trick this year at the 
Academy private view. Went in rather 
late, marvellously dressed, made no pre- 
tence of looking at a single picture, but 
just walked round the rooms twice with 
Charldale. The next morning when we 
turned into the Row, the crowd turned to 
look at her, and it has gone like that 
ever since.' 

* Oh, she walked round the rooms with 
Charldale, did she } ' Don asked with a 
guilty feeling of intense relief. And then 
Sylvertre proposed an adjournment to his 
club. 



awning into the fierce blaze of the sun, 
three or four riders clattered up, and Lady 
Elinor, the foremost horsewoman of the 
group, recognised Don Arminger with a 
fainting spirit. By her side was Lord 
Charldale, and behind them came Lady 
Vic Gardner, and a group of acquaint- 
ances. 

But it was evident that Lord Charldale 
had constituted himself Lady Elinor's 
cavalier. 

' I thought you were in Africa, Mr 
Arminger ? ' Lady Elinor said, leaning 
over to shake hands with him with her 
easiest air of self-possession. 

' I was ; but I thought to-day I would 
just look in to breakfast at Timerton 
House,* he said, laughing, and then Lady 
Vic, who was enjoying the situation, rode 
up and said, — 
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* I believe Elinor had a presentiment 
you were here, she has been so singularly 
lively this morning. Now, Elinor, didn't 
you, *by the pricking of your thumbs/ or 
by what your Mr Mott used to call * spirit- 
ual affinity/ feel that Mr Arminger had 
come back ? ' 

* My thumbs never prick, my pulses are 
too well regulated/ Lady Elinor said 
calmly as she slipped out of her saddle. 
Then, after a parting word with Lord 
Charldale, she went into the house, and the 
cavalcade moved on. 

'That's my impassioned lady-love of 
eight months ago ! ' Don thought as he 
went on to the club with Sylvertre. 

' Charldale's not the brother-in-law I 
should have chosen, but as a rule fellows 
can't choose their brothers-in-law,' Sylver- 
tre said. And then, presently finding Don 
made no rejoinder, he went on : * But I 
suppose I shall have him for one unless 



' Are they engaged ? ' Don asked, 
steadily ignoring the reference to him- 
self. 

' Engaged, my dear fellow ! no. Pro- 
bably now youVe come back, Nell will 
cut him short.' 

* I wouldn't wish for a moment to stand 
in the way of Lady Elinor's brilliant pros- - 
pects/ Don said so blithely that Sylvertre 
felt he spoke the truth. 

Lady Elinor, her pulses still in their 
usual admirable order, but nevertheless a 
trifle perplexed, went in and divested her- 
self of her habit, and then sat down to 
think of a method of precipitating matters. 

If Don had only stayed away a few days 
longer, she firmly believed that she would 
have been able to have her engagement 
to Lord Charldale announced. As it was 
she might now have to go through the fuss 
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and disagreeableness of an explanation with 
Don. At any rate his arrival was in- 
opportune and inconsiderate in the highest 
degree, and she quite felt that it was an 
act of injustice on his part towards her to 
reappear when she was forgetting him so 
comfortably. 

At luncheon she said to Lady Timerton : 

* Don Arminger is back ; did you see 
him this morning } ' 

' He has not been here, has he, Elinor } 
It was selfish of you to keep him to your- 
self when you know how Tm longing to 
see him. Our dear Don ! ' 

* Indeed, mamma, I only met him on the 
doorstep as I was coming in, and he and 
Sylvertre were going out. The sun was 
blazing down on my head, and that you 
know I never can stand, so we didn't say 
much. I told him I thought he was in 
Africa, and he said no, he had been here 
to breakfast, and there it ended.* 



' Don't invite him here often, it will only 
annoy papa ; and, do you know, we must be 
careful about doing that, for I am sure papa 
is not well. I think he has those attacks 
oftener than we know of. Any excitement 
would bring them on, and naturally it would 
excite him if he saw Don Arminger here, 
when he wishes not to see him here.' 

* I don't know what to do, Elinor ; I 
know it will be dreadful for you not to see 
a good deal of Don.' 

* Oh, don't think of me,' Elinor said 
politely, * please don't ; think only of 
papa.' 

So Lady Elinor got rid of the Don 
difficulty at home, but it was obstructing 
her in another direction of which she had 
no knowledge yet. 

Lord Charldale had nearly brought him- 
self up to the point of openly consoling 
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himself by taking for his wife the lady who 
had got herself taken for the beauty of the 
year, when ill-conditioned circumstances 
brought Don Arminger out under the awn- 
ing. Now this was annoying, to say the 
least of it, for Lord Charldale ; for a 
rumour relative to Don and Lady Elinor 
had reached him, and he felt that it was 
due to his noble self to take the beauty of 
the year without any encumbering asso- 
ciations. 

' I feel that I shall cut the whole con- 
cern, and go off in the White Squall for a 
cruise to Heaven knows where!' he said 
to his mother, after he had narrated the 
Don under the awning incident. * The 
fellow looked so perfectly indifferent to my 
presence, that Elinor is safe to flirt with 
him again, if it's only for the sake of pain- 
ing him, and I won't stand that.' 

* The dear girl is incapable of doing 
anything so foolish,' Lady Charldale said 



board, was abhorrent to her. *She has 
just sent me a little painting of the passage- 
room at Crowniston, painted on a terra- 
cotta plate — the sweetest thing! — painted 
from memory/ 

Lord Charldale laughed. 

* You needn't think that I doubt her 
affection for Crowniston, mother, and I 
know she thinks the diamonds and herself 
will do each other justice ; but I won't 
have her if she's going to make mental 
comparisons between Arminger and me.' 

And then Lord Charldale grew sulky, 
and for the first time for some months 
retired to his own room with that fatal little 
tray and bottle. 

No wonder that his mother grew more 
and more anxious to bring this great good 
thing of a marriage with Elinor about. 
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Intuition told her that under that graceful, 
sometimes indifferent, and always rather 
languid manner of Lady Elinor's was con- 
cealed a will so impregnated with selfish- 
ness that it was indomitable. 

* Her amiable resolve that everything 
shall redound to her own credit will be 
a shield to Charldale/ the old lady told 
herself. 

And then she went and called on Lady 
Timerton, and took the opportunity of 
Elinor being at home to let fall several 
hints as to Charldale's sensitive jealousy. 

* If I could only meet him before I see 
Don Arminger again Til make him bring 
things to a climax ; but if he finds out that 
Don is about the house in the meantime, 
good-bye to Crowniston and the Charldale 
diamonds, Lady Elinor said to herself. 

She was thoughtfully dressing for a 
' small and early ' at Mrs Vibart's, and Mrs 
Vibart was a niece of the late Lord Chad- 



weighed the chances, and dressed herself 
with care. 

On her way down to dinner she met her 
brother rushing up two or three stairs at 
a time. 

* Tve got Arminger to say he'll dine here 
to-night/ he said as he passed her, and 
she vouchsafed him no answer, but went 
on to the drawing-room where Lady 
Timerton was alone reading. 

' Is Sylvertre going with us to Mrs 
Vibart's ? * she asked. 

* I think so, dear, and Don Arminger 
too, Lady Timerton said cheerfully. 

' What a drove from one house ; I shall 
stay at home, and I will ask you to give a 
little note for me to Lady Charldale ; will 
you?' 

' Of course I will, but what a disappoint- 
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ment for poor Don/ Lady Timerton said 
pathetically. 

To which Elinor replied that Don 
'ought to have stayed in South Africa 
honourably till the twelve months were 
up/ 

With the announcement of dinner Mr 
Arminger walked into the room, and 
almost at the same moment a diversion 
was made that would have been blessed 
by Lady Elinor had it been caused by any 
thing less untoward. Lord Timerton's 
own man came forward, and with much 
agitation and a little consequent incoher- 
ency made them understand that his lord- 
ship had been * taken strange ' suddenly 
a few minutes ago, and that he was now 
lying back in his chair speechless. 

They flocked to his room, and as they 
entered he opened his eyes, and his lips 
moved, but no sound issued from them 
then, or ever again. There were a few 



who had not come down yet, and then 
the end came. 

When Don Arminger's former pupil 
joined them, he was the Earl of Timerton. 

There was deep sorrow in the house 
that night, and for many days — sorrow 
upon which Don felt that it would be 
more than unseemly for him to intrude ; 
but though he stayed away, he wrote both 
to Lady Timerton and to the young earl, 
and from her mother and brother Lady 
Elinor learned that he was still in town. 

The young lady who had felt herself 
within a hair's-breadth of being Countess 
of Charldale, was in bitter uncertainty 
as well as deep grief now. That Lord 
Charldale, whose fickleness was proverbial, 
might forget his fancy for her, and either 
go off in the White Squall, or after some 
brighter happier beauty, during the period 
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of her enforced retirement, was quite upon 
the cards. In that case would it not be 
well to be faithful to Don ? After all, 
Don was the only man to whom so much 
as she had of heart had ever warmed. 
But after Crowniston, and all the other 
places, and the diamonds, had been almost 
within her reach, it would be hard to 
come down to a single establishment, and 
that not too magnificently appointed. 

This much must be said for Mr Armin- 
ger : he did not in any way actively add to 
her difficulties. After the late lord's funeral, 
he called on the widow before she left 
town, and saw Lady Elinor for a few 
minutes. He made no reference to the 
agreement which existed between them 
about coming to a decision for life at the 
expiration of the specified twelve months, 
but spoke as easily about his plans as 
if it was not contemplated that she might 
have a share in them. 



with tears as she spoke of her son by 
the title which could not be his while his 
father had lived. 

' I am going down to Clyst to-morrow, 
and shall be there for some time, I think/ 
he said. * I have seen but little of my 
mother and sisters for the last few years ; 
a quiet month with them will do me all 
the good in the world. 

* Is that girl who behaved so abominably 
to Lord Charldale living at Clyst now ? * 
Lady Elinor asked coldly, for though she 
was ready to throw Don over, she was 
not ready to resign him to a rival. 

* I don't know of any girl who behaved 
abominably to Lord Charldale.' 

* I mean Miss Fielding.' 

' She lives at Woodside, not at Clyst' 
'Oh!' 
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That was all that was said between 
them, but Lady Elinor made up her mind 
that if Lord Charldale went off in the 
White Squall without speaking, she would 
summon Don back from Clyst without 
scruple. 

Day after day she managed by one 
means or another to delay their departure 
for a week. At last Lord Charldale 
dropped a P.P.C. card, but did not ask 
for admission ; then Lady Elinor, feeling 
greatly discomfited, went out of town 
with her mother, and gossip said *the 
projected match of the season was off/ 

Lord Charldale went off to Norway 
in his yacht, but his mother took mea- 
sures to have herself kept well informed 
as to his movements. She made up her 
mind that when he came home he should 
find her at Crowniston, and that Elinor 
Divett should be with her. 

Meantime Don had gone down to Clyst, 
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as ever. 

He found his sister Maude carrying 
out one of the old childish dreams — 
painting a portrait of Constance Fielding, 
namely, and painting it in a way that 
would satisfy even a lover. What won- 
der, this being the case, that his sister's 
studio became his favourite haunt ? 

He found his mother sweet, sagacious, 
active, and industrious as ever ; he found 
Trixy flushed into brighter softer beauty 
by the glory of an intensified happiness 
which she knew was coming to her. 
Only Constance was changed towards 
him. She had grown wiser and colder. 





CHAPTER IX. 



A LESSON LEARNT. 




iHERE was still about Constance 
Fielding that straightforward- 
ness and outspoken boldness 
which had characterised her in her child- 
hood, and his lively recognition of this 
quality made Don feel sure that she would 
before long speak to him of Lady Elinor. 

And what, if she did so speak, had 
he to tell her ? 

One morning when she came to give 
Maude a sitting, Constance found herself 
with Don alone — Maude being engaged 
in pacifying Donald Vaughan, who had 



atmosphere. 

For Donald Vaughan was engaged to 
his cousin Maude openly, in spite of his 
father s fury that such should be the case, 
and in spite also of Mrs Arminger s milder 
disapproval. 

* I needn't hope to see Maude for the 
next hour,' Constance said, when she came 
in and found what the reason of Maude's 
absence was. * Your mother is hard at 
work, as usual, and Trixy's writing some- 
thing that must go off to-day, so you and 
I must make the best of each other for 
a time, Mr Arminger.' 

* I shall have no difficulty in fulfilling 
my part.' 

' Don't say things that sound like com- 
pliments ; they don't suit either of us.' 
Then there was a pause for a few moments, 
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which she broke by asking in her down- 
right way, * Why do you never speak to 
me of the lady you are going to marry ? 
It would be so much more friendly and 
like you, if you would.' 

* Because, Miss Fielding, I don't know 
that I am going to marry any lady.' 

* I shouldn't like to think that you pre- 
varicated — no — I couldn't do that,' she 
said, looking at him thoughtfully ; * still, I 
know from Trixy the promise you and 
Lady Elinor made to her father to wait 
twelve months ; now her father is dead, 
and her mother and brother will offer no 
opposition, so why don't you speak of it 
to me ? ' 

' I have no right to speak of Lady 
Elinor as being in any way bound to me. 
Her father's decision holds good though 
he is dead ; at a specified time I shall 
give her the option of accepting or refusing 
me, and I think she will do the latter.' 



this time — or to fear rather — that some 
one is trying to alienate her from you. 
It can't be true these reports that I have 
read, that she is — that there is a chance 
of her marrying Lord Charldale. Know- 
ing what I did from Trixy about you, 
I felt it couldn't — it couldn't be true ; but 
now that you have told me this, I'm 
afraid. Is it true ? ' 

* I really can't say,' he replied, smiling. 
' I can only rejoice that some one else 
is not going to marry Lord Charldale.' 

Constance shivered, then repressed the 
shiver and drew herself up. 

* It was different with me,' she said ; * but 
she has had you to think of and to know 
that you are thinking of her all the time. 
It can't be true, of course it can't ! And 
she's so beautiful too, grown more beautiful 
than ever ; how proud you must be of her.' 
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' I don't see that she has grown more 
beautiful/ Don said. 

* I can fancy that she has, under the 
influence of deep feeling/ Constance 
went on, compelling herself to discuss 
the subject of Lady Elinor in all its 
most painful bearings without further 
delay. 

* Will you let me come with my sisters 
to Woodside ? ' he asked, being desirous 
of introducing a new topic. 

' Will I let you } What a reproach 
to my hospitality to put it in that way ! 
I am always hard at work trying to make 
Woodside as perfect as my dear father 
and mother meant it to be, and you shall 
come and tell me how I can further im- 
prove it. Perhaps by-and-by, when you're 
married. Lady Elinor and you will come 
and stay with me, and you'll see then 
what a methodical, managing, staid mis- 
tress of a house I have become.' 



I have the right to take Lady Elinor 
anywhere, which is an extreme improba- 
bility, I shall never take her to Wood- 
side,' he said impatiently. 

* Don't you wish your wife to be friendly 
with me ? ' she asked, a little surprised at 
his sudden outburst of pettishness. Then 
she went on to point out to him how in- 
evitably they would all be * mixed up in 
the future through Trixy's marriage with 
Lord Timerton/ * Tm too much like one 
of the family to be left out of Trixy's 
arrangements. Tm to be the old maid- 
aunt of the family, and Woodside is to 
be the place where the family are to come 
and recruit their faded health and spirits, 
when any of them are done up by gaiety 
or work.' 

He did not answer her. He would not 
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encourage her to put a further strain upon 
herself, for he saw that she was suffering 
a good deal in the effort she was making 
to take a familiar and matter-of-fact view 
of his probable marriage with Lady Elinor. 
So he just sat quiet and silent, and let 
her talk on as she willed. And if giving 
up his life would have served her, he 
would have given it freely, but he would 
not give her one look of love. 

* Do you like my portrait ? ' she asked 
presently. * It looks to me much more 
like the ** Connie*' I was a year ago than 
the ** Miss Fielding" I am now; Maude 
has always seen the best of me, and she 
has put in the best she has seen.' 

' Maude sees very clearly.' 

* What a lovely picture she will make of 
Lady Elinor ; don't let anyone but Maude 
paint her, Don. Maude can paint the skin, 
and indicate the soul at the same time ; 
oughtn't we to be proud of Maude ?' 



came in ; for, sweet as it was to him to 
have Constance all to himself in this way, 
there was danger in the sweetness. 

After this there came many happy days 
at Woodside. Days that were full of 
sunshine, and flowers, and sweet sounds. 
Days that were terribly testing ones to 
poor Don, for Lord Timerton had come 
down to Clyst to prove to Trixy that 
there was no obstacle to their marriage, 
and to make her heart sing with this proof 
of his loyalty and fidelity. So it came to 
pass — as the two pairs of engaged lovers 
had a habit of eliminating themselves from 
the others — that Miss Fielding and Don 
were thrown very much together. 

' It's useless attempting tennis. Trixy 
and Lord Timerton play in such a madden- 
ingly limp way now, that they spoil any 
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game, to say nothing of any temper ; and 
Maude makes no pretence of wishing to 
play. What shall we do, Mr Arminger, 
when they desert us in this way ? ' Con- 
stance said to him one day when Maude 
had gone away in one direction with her 
sketching materials, and Donald Vaughan 
and Trixy had taken Tennyson*s last poem, 
and Lord Timerton away to the summer- 
house by the river. 

* Shall we try being idle for a change ? ' 

* No, no ; Satan will find some mischief 
for idlers to talk about ; there's danger for 
everyone in idleness, Fm sure. I suggest 
that we garden ; you shall do the hard 
part, and I'll do the fancy work.' 

* There's nothing to be done in this 
garden,' Donald protested. * It's in too 
perfect order for any of our artistic touches 
to be visible. I feel no ambition to labour 
hard when I know there will be no per- 
ceptible result' 



of you ; if the garden doesn't excite your 
horticultural ambition, perhaps the green- 
house will ? Come and see. There's 
always plenty to do in a greenhouse ; you 
shall fill the pots, and TU transplant and 
take cuttings.' 

* How restless you are ; you must always 
be doing something/ Don said, as he 
followed her to the greenhouse, but he 
said it very admiringly. 

In spite of his pretence of unwillingness, 
Don Arminger liked his occupation far too 
well for a semi-engaged man. The pro- 
gramme as arranged by Constance that he 
should fill the pots, and she put in the 
cuttings involved constant and close com- 
panionship, for Don felt it to be needful 
that he should assist in placing the delicate 
transplants symmetrically in the middle of 
their new homes. Altogether in her desire 
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to avoid dangerous idleness, Miss Fielding 
had proposed a more dangerous pastime. 

* How's that going to end ? ' Lord 
Timerton said to Trixy, as they passed the 
greenhouse, and marked the confidential 
way in which the pair within were pursu- 
ing their calling as gardeners. 

* In nothing more than there is at 
present — in friendship, I suppose/ Trixy 
replied. 

* Do you know, I hardly think you are 
justified in supposing anything of the sort ; 
she is free, and they're desperately in love 
with one another.' 

* But you can't say. that Don is free ?' 

' I should consider myself so if I were 
in Don's case. Elinor is not treating him 
fairly at all. It's all nonsense her pretend- 
ing that she is simply abiding by my 
father's wishes in sticking out for the 
expiration of the twelve months before she 
gives her decision. She's holding off to 



so/ Trixy says with glowing cheeks. * It's 
too shameful ! Don is too good in every 
way to be anyone's plaything. Hugh, I 
shall be so indignant, I shall detest your 
sister if she treats Don badly, or only 
marries him because she can't get Lord 
Charldale.' 

' My dear Trixy, Elinor is one of the 
coolest- headed, coolest-hearted girls out; 
but she did take a fancy to. Don, there's 
no doubt of that. That fancy to a great 
extent has faded since she went to Crown- 
istown, and discovered that Charldales 
wife will have some of the finest diamonds 
and places in England. She'll always pre- 
fer Don to Charldale naturally, but if she 
marries Don they'll both be wretched. I 
should urge on the affair with Miss Field- 
ing if I were you.' 
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. * Don IS so honourable ; he will leave it 
entirely to your sister/ Trixy said rather 
dejectedly, for the idea of Don being either 
jilted or unhappy in his marriage with 
Elinor was galling to hen 

* May I come and pot some more cut- 
tings to-morrow ? ' Don asked when he 
was going away that day. 

* No ; to-morrow we picnic out in the 
Berryan Woods, and as we're not going 
to take any servants with us, you'll have 
an opportunity of making yourself useful 
in another way. FU teach you how to 
compound a salad on un-English principles, 
and show you how to lay a cloth and keep 
it quiet on a breezy slope.' 

* In fact, under your auspices, I shall 
become as good an amateur butler as I 
already feel myself to be a gardener,' he 
told her ; and Constance said, — 

* Yes ; I am very kindly making you 



Mrs Arminger and three or four of their 
Clyst friends went with them to this picnic 
in Berryan Woods, and Constance managed 
it so that she kept some of her guests 
with her all the day, and by this means 
increased Don's feeling of safety, but gave 
him one of deadly dulness in its place. It 
was in vain that he tried to tempt her 
away into flowery shady places on little 
botanising expeditions. She shook her 
head, and adhered steadily to the com- 
panionship of some rather tedious guests 
and the path of duty. 

But when the day was over, Don de- 
scended to strategy, and after packing 
away his mother and their friends in 
their respective carriages, contrived to 
get himself left behind with no means of 
getting home unless Miss Fielding would 
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give him a seat in her little oak village- 
cart 

The prospect of doing this, of driving 
Don home in the soft fading summer light, 
through long winding lanes whose hedges 
were wreathed with the wild briony, honey- 
suckle, and white convolvulus, and rich 
with briar-roses — those faithful * dog ' roses 
that remain with us so late into the summer 
— was full of delight for Constance. In- 
deed, the delight was so keen and vivid 
that she immediately became conscious 
that she ought not to give it to herself, 
Lady Elinor being in the background. 

* If I were you I would walk ; the foot- 
path through the woods to Clyst is a mere 
nothing as to distance, and you can't 
imagine anything prettier than it is,' she 
said, displaying a degree of earnestness in 
her description which revealed more than 
she meant to reveal. 

* I can imagine it very well, I've tramped 
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charm and beauty for me this evening than 
the footpath/ 

* You are very obstinate, and I am very 
weak ! Get in.' 

He got into the little carriage by her 
side, and she started her pony at a pace 
that promised well for their speedy arrival 
in Clyst. 

' Why are you driving so fast ? * he asked 
presently. 

* It's safer,* she replied, looking at him 
steadily; then she added, *the pony's not 
nearly so likely to stumble over rough 
ground if you drive fast. Do you remem- 
ber Peppercorn ? ' 

' Too well ! ' he said with a rush, which 
immediately awakened his repentance. 

* So do I, and everything that happened 
that day when you saved my life.' 

Her voice softened and broke, and for 
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a moment he was afraid she was going to 
cry. But she recovered herself quickly, 
and asked brightly, — 

'When are you going away, Mr Ar- 
minger ? ' 

*Soon, I think.' 

* You ought to go soon/ 

* Why do you say so ? ' 

*You know you ought to go soon. I 
don't think you have been wrong in coming 
— ^there are the lights of Clyst — for we both 
had a lesson to learn, and we have learnt 
it by heart, and we shall never forget it ; 
but now that the lesson is learnt, you 
ought to go and obey its precepts.' 

' I cannot act, I can only wait,' he said 
in a low voice, and again Constance felt 
her heart fill with dangerous pity. Then 
silence set in, and reigned between them 
until they reached Clyst, and Don said 
good-evening to her at his mother's garden- 
gate. 



of prophecy, when the next day there 
came a letter from the widowed Lady 
Timerton, asking him to go and spend a 
few days with them at Scallow, which 
had been lent to her by Lady Kenwyn. 

' Elinor must mean to bring things to 
a climax, or she wouldn't have me there/ 
he told himself despondently. 

But he had * learnt his lesson well/ 
in very truth, and did not dare to show 
despondency before either his own people 
or Constance. 

* It*s clear to me that Nell has given 
up all hope of Charldale, and now she 
is going to fall back on Don,' Lord 
Timerton said to his betrothed when he 
heard of his mother s invitation. * Poor 
fellow! he would be a hundred times 
happier with the other one, but I can't 
counsel a man to jilt my own sister.* 



CHAPTER X. 



ELINORS FUTURE HOME. 




jER brother had been quite right 
in his estimate of the depth and 
sincerity of EHnor's attachment 
to Don. It was because she had given 
up all hopes of Lord Charldale, that she 
had allowed her mother to summon Mr 
Arminger. 

Old Lady Charldale had paid a flying 
visit to Crowniston once since Lady 
Timerton and Elinor had been staying 
at Scallow, and on this occasion she had 
sought Elinor with flattering celerity, and 
spoken quite hopefully of her son's im- 
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led Elinor to think it was assumed, and 
that all was not as well with Lord Charl- 
dale as his mother affected to think. 

Indeed, poor old Lady Charldale had 
a heart full of sorrow, and a head full 
of bewildered trouble at this period. He 
was her only son, and he was as dear 
to her as a son could be to a mother. 
He was her only son, and with him it 
rested to continue the honour of his 
fathers house, or to cover that honour 
with shame. She had screened him, 
helped him, struggled for him against 
his besetting sin and the worse part of 
his nature from his boyhood. But now 
she felt that a wife whom he loved, and 
of whom he was proud, would execute 
these tasks better than she — his mother 
— could ever hope to do. If she could 
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only see him safely anchored to Elinor 
Divett, her motherly fears would be at 
rest, and her heart would be right again. 

But in these latter days a dreadful re- 
port had reached her. The White Squall 
which she had believed to be safely har- 
boured in some Norwegian port, was at 
Malta, and Lord Charldale was making 
himself notorious by a flirtation he was 
carrying on with a native beauty. The 
girl was good, pretty, and virtuous, but 
English society in Malta was cut to the 
core by his lordship's conduct, and his 
mother was given to understand that 
social degradation was in store for her 
son if he followed his current course of 
flirtation to the point of marriage. 

At last, in despair of getting him home 
by any other means than by an appeal 
to his vanity, she wrote, — 

' Mr Don Arminger has evidently de- 
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she did ; and now I hear that he is actu- 
ally going to be daring enough to aspire 
to Elinor; I will not betray the dear 
girls feelings even to you, but we all 
know of what "a woman scorned" is 
capable. How people will rave about 
her when she comes out of her retire- 
ment at Scallow ! I saw her the other 
day, and trembled that one unworthy of 
her may carry off the greatest beauty of 
the day.* 

Lord Charldale laughed when he read 
this letter; but nevertheless he did not 
like the idea of being cut out of the 
good graces of * the greatest beauty of 
the day,' more especially by that 'fellow 
Arminger.' 

His Maltese enchantress felt a marked 
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decline and fall in the temperature of 
his attentions during the few days that 
followed the receipt of his mother's letter, 
and at the end of a week the White Sqtcall 
sailed for England. 

But in the days of his infatuation for 
her, he had written letters to the Maltese 
beauty that were worded more warmly 
than was wise or well, and when the 
White Squall sailed away she re-read 
these letters very carefully, derived some 
comfort from them, and then, in unro- 
mantic fashion, handed them over to her 
papa. 

The White Squall was in safe waters, 
but the same cannot be said of her 
owner. 

When Don Arminger saw Lady Elinor 
waiting for him at the station in an inno- 
cent-looking little pony-carriage, he felt 
that his fate was sealed Had she de- 



unconventional with him in this pro- 
nounced manner. But in this he was 
mistaken. Lady Elinor cared very little 
about the deductions that might be drawn 
from her conduct by the stationmaster and 
porters, and these were the only people 
to criticise her here. 

She did not intend to let this gracious 
act of coming to meet him commit her to 
anything — ^just yet. 

Unquestionably she looked very hand- 
some in her deep mourning, and Don 
acknowledged to himself that she did so, 
but still felt that he preferred beauty of a 
warmer type than hers. After a length- 
ened perusal of Constance's expression, 
and a prolonged study of the poses into 
which her graceful figure fell naturally, 
there was something a little hard and cold 
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about Elinor, perfectly modelled and man- 
nered as she was. 

And the worst of it was, he felt that her 
heart was to match. He knew that it was 
modelled on the best principles, and that 
it would never forget or do discredit to 
itself; but it would no more give itself 
entirely to him than — his would give itself 
to her. 

' Did you find it dull at Clyst ? ' she 
asked him as they drove back to Scallow. 
* I should think you must have done so. 
Two pairs of engaged people about one 
all day long must be dreadfully trying, 
especially if they're fond of one another.' 

' They didn't try me at all.' 

'Indeed! Then you must have had 
some diverson apart from and independent 
of them/ she said, laughing pleasantly at 
the thought of the power she had to rend 
him away from his * diversion ' whenever it 
pleased her. 



* I never felt myself de tropJ 

* Perhaps Miss Fielding saved you from 
experiencing that sensation ? Yes ? I 
read guilt in your eye. Don, you've 
evidently been improving the time, and 
flirting with Miss Fielding/ 

* Miss Fielding is the last woman in the 
world that I should or could flirt with. 
What have you been doing by way of 
improving the time ? ' 

' I am not going to be turned aside from 
my path of discovery by idle and vain 
questions/ Lady Elinor said placidly. 
* You may as well tell me as let me find 
out. Just confess that you would much 
rather have stayed at Clyst than have 
come to Scallow ? I promise not to be 
hurt or offended, or any folly of that kind.' 

* Have you found it dull at Scallow, or 
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have you lighted upon any agreeable 
neighbours ? ' . he asked, ignoring her 
question. 

* If you think for a moment, you will 
remember that it is in the order of things 
that we should find it quiet ; in other 
words, dull anywhere just at present,' she 
said in accents of gentle reproach. 

' And if you think for a moment, you 
will remember that I am never dull with 
my mother and sisters/ 

' To say nothing of Miss Fielding ? ' she 
put in, laughing good-humouredly. 

' To say nothing of Miss Fielding, who 
is a charming companion.* 

* Does she ride ? Did you ride with her?' 

* She rides, but I never rode with hen' 

* Did you ever go for little solitary 
drives with her } ' Lady Elinor persisted. 

* Once I did,' he replied, with a vivid 
recollection of that drive home after the 
picnic in Berryan Woods, when he learnt 



* And now having enjoyed your idyll 
you have come back to me and the prose 
of life. We shall have to dicuss the 
question of where we shall live sooner or 
later, so we may as well begin. Mamma 
wants us to live with her, and I think it a 
good plan ; don't you ? * 

* No, I do not,' Don said decidedly. 
'Whatever or wherever our future home 
may be, I shall prefer being master and 
your being mistress in it.' 

' I should be mistress virtually in any 
home we made with mamma.' 

* That would be unjust to your mother.' 

* Then you must let me choose the 
situation of the house.' 

* So I will, within certain bounds,' Don 
said guardedly, but Lady Elinor had made 
up her mind that he should have nothing 
to do with the choice of locality. 
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* When Timerton marries, mamma means 
to have a house in Portland Place ; it 
would be pleasant for us to take one near 
her/ 

* Camden Town would be as near as I 
could manage in that direction/ he said 
quietly, and Lady Elinor's eyes sparkled 
with vexation. 

' I am discussing the subject seriously/ 
she said coldly. 

' So am I. I assure you I think the 
subject of where we are to live a very 
important one, and Tm afraid we shall not 
agree about it.' 

' It's always the lady's right to choose 
the situation of the house, unless the 
husband is a professional man and obliged 
to go where he can make a living. I 
mean to stand on my rights ; but we 
needn't quarrel about it yet. Wait till 
we're in town and the choice has to be 
made.' 
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affairs, and while he resolved to show all 
due consideration and respect for Lady 
Elinor's wishes, he at the same time made 
up his mind that the situation of their 
home of the future should be settled by 
himself. 

So without any more words on the 
actual subject of the marriage, it came to 
be an understood thing in the family that 
Lady Elinor and Mr Arminger were en- 
gaged properly at last, and Don's mother 
tried to respond affectionately to the warm 
entreaty that Elinor penned to her, asking 
for her * blessing on her new daughter/ 

Mr Arminger soon brought his visit to 
Scallow to a close. Now that he was to 
assume the responsibilities of marriage, 
it was more necessary than ever that he 
should provide himself as amply as pos- 
sible with munitions for carrying on the 
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war. It is true that Lady Elinor had a 
moderate fortune, but her fortune bore no 
sort of relative comparison to the way in 
which she would want to live, and Don 
had no intention of being assisted in money 
matters by her brother or mother, during 
the latter's life-time. Accordingly he de- 
clared it to be needful that he should re- 
turn to the Great Mart, where presently 
he assumed certain editorial duties which 
combined the advantages of largely in- 
creasing his income, and greatly occupying 
his time. And Elinor taught herself to 
speak triumphantly of his avocations and 
success, and really believed that she was 
very proud of the intellectual victories of 

the man she was finding it expedient to 
marry. 

About October Scallow became oppres- 
sively dull to her, by reason of Crowniston 
being still unoccupied by any of * the family/ 
and Elinor began instructing her mother 
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for the wedding. But it was in fact not so 
much anxiety about getting the wedding 
outfit under weigh, as it was to finally 
settle the mootpoint about the house to 
her own satisfaction. 

For the first week after her arrival in 
London, Elinor held her peace on the sub- 
ject of the house, and merely discussed 
different styles of furniture with Don, who 
found her so reasonable that he began to 
be hopeful about amicably adjusting their 
difference of opinion with regard to locality. 
It is true that her ideas were more con- 
ventional and less artistic than those of his 
sisters. But this mattered little to him. 
If Elinor had what she liked, and he could 
compass giving it to her, he would be 
perfectly satisfied. 

But after two or three visits of inspection 
to the fashionable upholsterers, her ideas 
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expanded under the skilful treatment she 
experienced from her guides through vari- 
ous departments. Elegancies and artistic 
touches began to be suggested that out- 
numbered the hairs of her head. And 

« 

then Don thought it was time to let it be 
known that he meant the furniture to be 
chosen with due regard to his power of 
paying for it. 

' In fact/ he said, * before you make any 
definite selection, you must know^ where 
the things are to go, or they may be out 
of all proportion to the rooms they are to 
go into.' 

' I've thought of it and have pur- 
posely avoided everything colossal, for 
I shall be quite satisfied with small 
rooms, provided the house is in the right 
locality.* 

' rU get a house-agent's list and mark 
two or three that may do, and then you 
and Lady Timerton can go and see them,' 



But in the meantime she got a list 
of houses in the Mayfair district, and 
inspected a gem of a place, just out of 
Piccadilly, yet close to and commanding 
a beautiful view of the Park. The rent 
was enormous, but this was a detail that 
Elinor felt sure she should reason Don 
into disregarding. The arrangement of 
the house was exquisite, and a conserva- 
tory divided the drawing-room from an 
altogether original morning-room in a way 
that made her feel she should never regret 
the glories of Timerton House. 

In the evening Don came with his list, 
and by-and-by they looked at it together. 

Elinor sat at the table, her hand sup- 
porting her forehead and shading her eyes, 
so that he, standing by her side could not 
see the expression of them. But her tone 
revealed much to him when she asked, — 
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* Why have you put this house to be 
first looked at ? ' 

' Because I think it the one most likely 
to suit us. It may save you a good deal 
of driving about if it does, and we settle to 
take it.' 

* Do you see where it is ? ' 

She turned over a page or two of the 
list, then threw it aside. 

* I won't live in any of the places you've 
marked,' she said, speaking with unusual 
force and decision ; * I won't, Don. Ken- 
sington Park Gardens, Upper Westbourne 
Place, Sussex Gardens, Bayswater. Who 
ever heard of the places excepting the 
people who live in them ? No. I shall 
not take such utterly useless journeys in 
search of them even. I have done much 
better than you in the time. I've actually 
seen a house that will suit us in every 
way.' 

Then she told him where it was, and 



we should go there ; the rent would be 
nearly my income, Elinor. You must be 
contented with a house in a suburb, 
and that suburb not one of the most ex- 
pensive.' 

' Nothing shall induce me to put my 
foot into a house in Bayswater/ she said 
petulantly ; and her mood was not im- 
proved when he replied, — 

' Very well, if you like St John's Wood 
better, we might get a house and garden.' 

* Why don't you go and say '* by which 
means we shall combine the advantages of 
town and country ? " That's what my last 
maid said when she married a baker at 
Peckham, and became the proud mistress 
of a cottage, with a garden containing 
several rows of early potatoes and sweet- 
peas. You must find something a little 
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more suitable than Bayswater or St John's 
Wood, or I shall be driven to the con- 
clusion that you want to make the residence 
a stumbling-block to the marriage.' 

^You will never even in anger accuse 
me of such dishonesty ; but even at the 
risk of such injustice on your part, I shall 
decline to take any house for which it is 
impossible I can pay.' 

* Then if you draw the line so narrowly, 
I shall think you very unkind if you won't 
let mamma provide me with a home fit to 
live in,' she pouted, and Don Arminger 
gave her to understand that her home, 
if she came to be his wife, must be pro- 
vided by him only. 

* No one shall say that I live in a way 
for which I am unable to pay. I will not 
accept anything for myself which I don't 
fairly earn ; if you are to run in harness 
with me, the harness must be paid for by 
me, and me only. You understand } ' 



them, or to drag them out into what 
Timerton calls shy places/ 

* Timerton and Trixy and your mother 
will come to us wherever we are, and you 
shall receive them with all the more plea- 
sure because you will feel the home, what- 
ever it may be, is our own, and not their 
gift. Come, Elinor, be reasonable ; don't 
let such an ignominious difficulty be our 
first one,' 

The difficulty may be ignominious, but 
at the same time it is one that will be a 
dreadful trouble to me all my life, if I 
don't combat it now,* she said sullenly. 
* I should be more than half - an - hour 
driving to the Park from any of those 
horrible places/ 

* That's not all the world to you, surely/ 
' And when I got there I should always 
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be blown about and dusty and tired, and 
not fit to be seen, and — in fact, nothing 
shall take me to any of the places youVe 
marked. If you make a split out of it, I 
shall know what to think of you, and so 
will every one else, and as Timerton and 
you have always been such friends, I hope 
your conscience will approve you.' 

* It will, as will Timerton also ; he has a 
wholesome manly horror of pretence and 
debt,' Don replied. 

Then he busied himself with his house- 
agent's list again, but failed to find any- 
thing that accorded with Lady Elinor's 
views. 
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